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Ghe @utlook. 


President-making has begun in good earnest 
with the State Republican Convention of Penn- 
sylvania. After a hot contest, in which the anti- 
Grant and anti-Cameron elements of the party 
rallied around the name of Blaine, a resolution to 
instruct the delegates to the National Nominating 
Convention to vote for Blaine was lost by a vote 
of ninety five to one hundred and fifty-four, and a 
resolution to instruct them to vote for Grant was 
carried by a vote of one hundred and thirty-three 
to one hundred and thirteen. The difference be- 
tween the majority against the Blaine resolution 
and the majority for Grant was made up of the 
men who wished to leave the delegation without 
instructions. There seems to be little doubt that 
Senator Conkling will accomplish in New York 
and Grant’s name will accomplish in Illinois what 
Senator Cameron has accomplished in Pennsylva- 
nia, and that the entire delegation from the three 
States will go for Grant in the National Conven- 
tion. This will give him a total vote of one hun- 
dred and fiity out of the six hundred and four 
delegates. The ‘‘ New York Herald” thinks that 
he will be very likely to get from the Southern 
States the other half necessary to give him the 
nomination; they havea vote of two hundred and 
seventy-six in the Convention. The other princi- 
pal candidates talked of in the Republican party 
are Secretary Sherman and Senator Blaine. 
Roughly, we may perhaps say that those who ap. 
Prove the present administration and would like 
to see it perpetuated, and would vote for Mr. 
Hayes if his letter did not prevent his renomina- 
tion, are in favor of Secretary Sherman, but the 
whole Greenback element in the party and some 
of the banking interests are opposed to him; that 
the ‘boys in blue” and an inorganic sentiment 











throughout the country, made up of men who are 
strong in their loyalty tothe Union but are either 
moderate Republicans or not Republicans at all, 
are in favor of General Grant, and are led by two 
of the most skillful politicians in the country, Sen- 
ators Conkling and Cameron, but are opposed by 
a strong sentiment among the Germans and among 
a certain influential class of Americans who are 
afraid of monarchical tendencies in a third term; 
and that the stalwart Republicans are in favor of 
Blaine, led by Blaine himself, who is managing 
his own campaign. Among the inner circles of 
politics there is some talk of the possibility of 
transferring the sentiment in favor of General 
Grant to General Sherman in case General Grant 
should decline the nomination, or the anti-third 
term feeling should be too strong to be overcome. 


Democratic movements have not yet begun to 
show themselves above the surface. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Kelly’s bolt in the last campaign, 
Mr. Tilden still controls the Democratic machine 
in this State, and as the electoral vote of this 
State is absolutely essential to the candidate, it is 
probably true that Mr. Tilden can have the Demo- 
cratic nomination, if he wants it. Indeed there 
is no other prominent candidate before the public; 
the name of Senator Bayard being only thrown 
out in the newspapers to amuse the public and 
afford a cover for the political players. Among 
these players is Mr. Butler and his friends. The 
Greenbackers are by no means the beaten and dis- 
couraged host that the Eastern newspapers would 
have us suppose. It isa part of the Presidential 
plan to nominate Mr. Butler by a third party, 
throw the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, and then by a combination of Greenbackers, 
Greenback Republicans and Democrats elect the 
hero of New Orleans to the White House. If 
there is any danger of Cesarism at all it is in this 
alliance, which is by no means imaginary nor 
even remote. The preliminary negotiations have 
already been completed, but its success depends 
upon the course of the two great parties; and 
even the attempt may depend upon their nomina- 
tions. ‘ 


The ‘‘ New York Herald” has given an impetus 
to the fund for the famine-stricken in Ireland by 
announcing its own contribution of a hundred 
thousand dollars for that purpose, and following 
that up with an issue of the following appeal: 

‘“ HERALD’ IRISH FAMINE FUND. 

POPULAR SUBSCRIPTIONS for the benefit of the STARVING 
PEOPLE OF IRELAND will be received by the ‘‘ New York 
Herald” for any amount from twenty-five cents upward. 
The ‘ Herald’’ will publish the name and residence of 
every subscriber, and, when desired, the place of his former 
residence in Ireland, that the people relieved may know 
to whom they are indebted. 

OVER THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE ARE 
STARVING, 
and appeal to the whole world for aid. 
‘FOR GOD’S SAKE GIVE US BREAD OR MONEY” 
is their piteous cry. 

Mr. —— , of Street, is duly authorized 
to receive subscriptions to the “‘ Herald” Relief Fund, 
and has agreed to turn over to the cashier of the “‘ Herald ”’ 
all subscriptions that may be intrusted to him. 


Name of 
Contributor. 








| Residence, | Home in 


| | 


This appeal is to be placed at the theaters, hotels, 
and other points, and also given to the ‘‘ Herald” 
correspondents in all parts of the country, who are 
authorized to act as agents for the collection of 
funds. The amount already received and ac- 
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knowledged up to Tuesday morning is $139,000. 
The Irish National League officially denies the 
accusation of Mr. Parnell that in its distribution 
it excludes rent-payers, or recognizes any other 
qualification in the needy except distress. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. have given public notice that no 
more funds should be forwarded through them for 
Mr. Parnell’s fund. Meetings for the relief of 
Ireland are being held at various points in the 
country. Several Irish societies have shown 
their good sense by deciding not to give the 
usual St. Patrick’s day parade but to contri- 
bute the money usually spent in that way to the 
relief fund. The ‘‘ Herald” devotes a page to a 
tabulated statement of the condition of Ireland by 
counties, which shows over a quarter of a million 
of people in distress for food or fuel, or both; and 
the number is constantly increasing. Turnips, 
seed potatoes and Indian meal are all the food 
that is left, and in many districts not even this; 
the local resources are exhausted; floods and 
fever have added to the distress from famine, and 
several deaths have already taken place from 
starvation. 





The result of the protracted investigation into the 
charges against Mr. Hayt is given in an unusually 
clear and compact report signed by all of the com- 
mittee of the Indian Commissioners except Mr. Bar- 
stow, and he approves the removal of Mr. Hayt and 
condemns his course, though charitably inclined 
to enter a verdict, on the charges of intentional 
fraud, of ‘‘not proven.” The story is a shame- 
ful illustration of the corrupting influence of the 
whole Indian system, which is not more unjust to 
the Indian than it is demoralizing to every man 
who is appointed to administer it. That an Indian 
inspector appointed and salaried by the govern- 
ment was employed to conduct negotiations for 
the purchase of asilver mine, that he did purchase 
it from an ex-Indian agent discharged for miscon- 
duct in his office, that the purchase was made by 
an intimate friend of the Indian Commissioner, 
and through the Commissioner’s son acting under 
an assumed name—all this is unquestioned fact; 
and though the only testimony diregtly implicat- 
ing the Commissioner is that of a witness not 
to be implicitly trusted it nevertheless requires a 
great deal of charity to believe that he took no per- 
sonal part in the more than questionable trans- 
action. At Mr. Schurz’s, request a committee of 
the Board has been appointed to make further 
inquiries into the business methods and affairs of 
the bureau. At the same time a Senate commit- 
tee has begun an official inquiry into the outrage 
perpetrated upon the Poncas. Weare afraid that 
the rumor that Carl Schurz intends to arrest 
Bright Eyes for being off her reservation is not 
true; nothing would do so much to bring to the 
attention of the American people the abomina- 
tions of this patent scheme for the preservation of 
barbarism. 


The first approximation to a defense of the 
policy of holding the entire tribe of the Utes re- 
sponsible for the murder of the Meeker party 
we find in the Council Bluffs ‘‘ Nonpareil,” which 
says: ‘‘If to mete out this punishment (death) to 
the perpetrators of this infamy it is found 
necessary to annihilate the whole Ute tribe which 
is now shielding them, let it be done—it will be 
the choice of the Utes themselves, and not the 
fault of the Government.” The editor of the 
‘* Nonpareil” is not well informed in public affairs. 
The Utes are no more responsible as a tribe for 
the murder of Mr, Meeker than the Ameri- 
can people are for the murder of Mary Stannard. 
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Ouray has long since agreed to bring in the mur- 
derers of the agent, provided he can be allowed 
to bring them in alive or dead; and the United 
States Government has steadfastly refused to give 
him this permission. Secretary Schurz is reported 
as saying that the whole religious community 
would be shocked at him if he were to allow it. 
He is greatly mistaken; the religious community 
have not the least desire to shield the perpetra- 
tors of this most foul and unnatural murder from 
just punishment; and are not particular how it is 
administered, so that it be administered vigorously 
and quickly. What they complain of is that the 
guilty are allowed to go unwhipped of justice; 
and that then, because Ouray cannot achieve 
the impossible, by capturing and delivering up 
the ruffians of his nation, he should be accused of 
shielding them from punishment. Ouray should 
be given the permission that is given to every 
sheriff in similar cases, to catch the criminals 
alive if he can, to bring them in dead if necessary ; 
but at all hazards to bring themin. The ‘‘ Non- 
pareil ” should expend its indignation against the 
men who are really shielding the murderers, 
namely, the Indian Bureau, which rather than 
allow Indians to administer justice in their own 
way will not have it administered at all. If the 
Indians had been under General Sherman’s ad- 
ministration the murderers would have paid the 
penalty of their crimes long ago. 





The strong feeling in America that we as a na- 
tion were cheated in the fishery award, requiring 
us to pay to Canada for the privilege of fishing in 
Canadian waters the enormous sum of $5,500,000, 
had died out of most minds except those especially 
and directly interested in it, but will be renewed 
and made more bitter by the disclosures of Prof. 
Henry Youle Hind, of Kings College, Windsor. 
He was employed by the Canadian Government 
to make an analytical index to the documents and 
reported proceedings on the case; and he alleges 
that in doing so he discovered that the facts and 
figures on which the findings ef the Commission 
were based had been falsified before their pres- 
entation to the Commission; that he has in vain 
endeavored to secure some attention to the frauds, 
first from the Canadian authorities and then from 
the Government in England, whither he proceeded 
for that purpose; having failed in these attempts 
he now lays them before Mr. Delfosse, the Belgian 
Minister at Washington, who acted as President 
of the Commission, in a letter which has been 
made public. The American inclination will be 
to condemn the parties accused without further 
evidence in the case, which would be a palpable 
injustice. But there isno apparent reason why 
Mr. Hind should have any prejudice against 
the finding of the Commission or the parties 
who were instrumental in obtaining it; and 
certainly such a revelation, coming from such 
a source, is entitled to more attention than the 
English and,Canadian authorities have as yet 
given to it. 


Queen Victoria has opened Parliament with an 
optimistic speech, which, after the English fash- 
ion, her Prime Minister prepares and she makes 
her own by adoption. The campaign of General 
Roberts, whose execution in cold blood of prison- 
ers of war has excited the ire of a considerable 
portion of the English people, she commends as 
having shed ‘‘ additional luster” on British arms; 
the victory over Cetewayo and the forcible annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal are pleasantly characterized 
as an emancipation of that country from depreda- 
tions, and the public meetings of the citizens of 
that blessed land protesting in emphatic terms 
against the blessings violently conferred upon 
them are quietly ignored; the Irish troubles are 
gently touched, and the sanction of Parliament is 
requested for advances already made beyond the 
provisions of existing law, but no hint is afforded 
of any radical and adequate remedy in the re- 
moval of the causes which have brought starva- 
tion on what ought to be one of the richest agri- 
cultural countries of Europe. The present Par- 
liament expires next Fall by its own limitation; 
and Lord Beaeonsfield with characteristic shrewd- 
ness avoids precipitating any issue until he can 
discover or invent one upon which he can appeal 
to the country with assurance of political success. 
The recent election in Liverpool resulted in a de- 
sisive Administration victory. 





Germany answers the Gladstone pacific proposi- 
tion for a general disarmament by adding twenty 
regiments to her already burdensome army, and 
it is rumored that Russia will follow suit by add- 
ing four times the number of men to her semi- 
Tartar host. England throws a gleam of humor 
over what may prove to be the preparation for an 
immense historic tragedy by ordering a grand re- 
view of volunteer regiments—a sort of revived 
national muster day! People that want an impe- 
rial government to give them peace will do well 
to hesitate before emigrating to Europe in search 
of it. 








CHSARISM, AND SO FORTH. 


R. Joseph Cook has undertaken in a recent 
prelude to give the reasons why Americans 
should deny themselves the liberty to vote for a 
President who has already proved his capacity by 
eight years of faithful service. Mr. Cook is gener- 
ally clear; whether you accept his premises or re- 
ject them, whether you follow bis logic or disown 
it, you at least know what he means. But we 
have read this prelude twice, with care, and we 
are still puzzled to understand what are the sup- 
posed reasons for thus limiting th> right of suf- 
frage. We therefore try to put Mr. Cook’s reasons 
before our readers in his own words: 

1, ** Plotting for spoils by party managers and placemen 
would be immensely stimulated by the opportunity a third 
term would offer for the continuance in office of the 
100,000 or 200,000 appointed subordinates of the renomi- 
nated President.”’ 

Civil service reform has been demanding that 
the 100,000 men shall remain in office. Now civil 
service reform objects to a third term because that 
will continue them in office. Our 100,000 appoint- 
ive officers ought to be permanent, says Mr. Cook; 
therefore the President ought to be ineligible. 
We must make all subordinates life officers by 
changing the man who has power of removal and 
appointment every four years. Gentlemen, we 
ought to have a steble and efficient corps of con- 
ductors, engineers and brakemen on our railroad; 
therefore decree that no Board of Directors shall 
ever be re-elected. ‘‘South America at this mo- 
ment,” says Mr. Cook, ‘‘is full of republics more 
than half wrecked by a scramble for spoils every 
time partisan greed and fraud change their hold 
on the central government.” Therefore we must 
preserve our ship of State from wreck by giving 
partisan greed and fraud a clean field for their 
scramble for spoils at least every eight years. 

2. “A third presidential term would be a twig cast into 
a salt sea; and as, in Utah, when a bough hangs over and 
dips into the great alkaline lake there, it soon gathers out 
of the apparently crystalline water a massive wrapping of 
heavy salt, so if you dip a third term into the sweet and 
holy sea of our American politics you will very soon find 
it laden by alkali so bitter that you cannot dissolve it and 
drink it without death in every drop.” [Applause.] 

Boston understood this or it would not haveap- 
plauded; we do not. Does Mr. Cook mean us to 
understand that permanence will make our polit- 
ical sea a dead sea, and that change is a specific 
for corruption? Well! we have tried constant 
changes for half a century in the Custom House 
and permanent tenure in the army for the same 
length of time. Let any American answer, Which 
is the purer? 

3. ‘‘The judgment of the fathers of the Republic was 
against a third term, except in great emergencies.” 

Mistake. Has Mr. Cook read ex-Senator Howe’s 
recent paper in the ‘‘ North American”? Of course 
he has; nothing so notable ever escapes this mar- 
velous reader, who devours books without pause 
and digests them without rest. If Mr. Howe has 
misrepresented the early history of the Republic 
he ought to be set right; if he has not misrepre- 
sented it, then every State and every prominent 
statesman, without an exception, was in favor of 
the continuous re-eligibility of the President. 

The proposition to make the President ineligi- 
ble was indeed made when it was contemplated to 
elect him by the House of Representatives. But 
when the plan of an Electoral College was devised 
the ineligibility was abandoned, and the records 
of the National Convention do not preserve the 
name of a single statesman who advocated its re- 
tention. In the subsequent State Conventions, 
called to act on the constitution, the purpose to 
make the President ineligible had not the support 
of any one of them, and only two individual 
supporters in them all. The traditions of the 
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fathers are not conclusive on this subject; but 
whatever weight they possess is on the side of 
continuous re-eligibility. 

There is one objection which Mr. Cook does not 
suggest: he gives no echo to the cry of Cesarisw. 
He is too good an historical scholar to be scared 
by that ghost; and too candid and fair-minded a 
man to attempt to scare other people. 

Cesarism! Why it should make a school-boy 
laugh to hear men soberly propose to guard 
our nation against Cesarism by anti-third term 
law, written or unwritten. The Roman constitu- 
tion provided for an annual election of consuls; 
it divided the executive power between two con- 
suls, and gave each veto power on the other; it 
prohibited the election of a consul for four years 
after his term of office had expired; and when his 
term was expired it gave him a province and sent 
him off from Rome into a profitable and honorable 
exile. But when the country got tired of de- 
mocracy gone mad it welcomed Cvesarism as a re- 
lief from anarchy, and the prohibition of a second 
term went into thin air in a puff of smoke. The 
French Republic made its president ineligible for 
four years after his first term had expired; it 
denied him the personal command of the army, or 
authority to dissolve the Assembly, or to grant 
pardons. But when the time came Louis Na- 
poleon put bis sword through the paper con- 
stitution and held it up for Europe to laugh at, 
and France ratified his coup d’état, by a vote of 
7,000,000 to 670,000, because France preferred a 
new Emperor to the hazards of a new reign of 
terror; another Napoleon to another democracy 
gone mad, 

No! What makes Cesarism, and always has 
made Cesarism, and always will till mankind has 
proved its right to be free by proving its capacity 
to use its freedom aright, is not permanence of 
tenure in office, but the reverse. Given the abso- 
lutism of democracy on the one hand and a strong 
man on the other, and the great body of the peo- 
ple will choose the latter every time. They did in 
Rome; they did in France; and if ever in Amer- 
ican history the issue should be presented they 
would here. The only suggestion of imperialism 
comes from men already disgusted with the tur- 
moil of perpetual wrangles for the Presidency in 
the perpetually recurring scramble for spoils. If 
the ghost of Cesarism ever walks the American 
soil, it will rise out of the <trifes of partisan greed 
and fraud intensified by rotation in office; out of 
municipalities ruled by the mob and a House of 
Representatives ruled by Communists and Green- 
backers; not out of a citizen-general, without the 
shadow of an army, elected for three terms or 
thirty terms to the White House. 














MILK FOR BABES. 


HERE is a good story told of a blunt old sea- 
captain who was noted for his extreme per- 
sonal plainness. Being present at a party, he 
had takén no part in the dance, as his hostess had 
some difficulty in providing him with a partner. 
At last she led up to him a prim and aged 
spinster, at the same time whispering a few words 
of apology in his ear. ‘Oh, you needn’t make 
any apology, madam,” said he, jumping up with 
alacrity. ‘‘ Any old thing is good enough for me.” 
One cannot help feeling, as one turns over the 
leaves of the average Sunday school volume or 
glances at the contents of the ‘‘singing book,” 
that the writers of these childish rhymes, senti- 
mental ditties and unnatural stories were actuated 
by the same motive as was the Captain’s hostess; 
as if ‘‘any old thing” was good enough for the 
Sunday-school. How many of us have been dis- 
gusted and indignant by turns as we sat in the 
Sunday-school listening to the absurd jumble of 
worn out allusions to ‘‘ fadeless shores,” ‘‘ silvery 
tides,” ‘‘dewy meads,” ‘‘raging billows,” etc., 
etc., set to music that was but the echo of negro 
minstrelsy, the dance, or the popular ballad of the 
day. 

If we are to put words of praise in the mouths 
of our little ones, let it not be those of which they 
shall be ashamed when they come to years of 
discretion; but let us rather make them familiar 
with those grand old hymns which they shall but 
find the finer and the sweeter the older they grow. 
We do not wish to be understood as undervalue- 
ing modern contribations to sacred song. Dykes, 
Monk, Sullivan, Barnby and others have proved 
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how worthily the new school of devotional music 
can supplement the old; we only protest against 
the indiscriminate expulsion from the Sanday- 
school and prayer-meeting of the utterances of 
such men as the Wesleys, Bonar, Heber, Newton, 
Watts, Doddridge, Montgomery, Cowper and 
Toplady. What should be thought of the school 
or college that should discard Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, simply because it had a Tennyson, 
a Longfellow, an Emerson? Compare that old 
lyric, ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” with the modern, ‘‘ Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus,” or the score of ‘‘ Old Hundred” 
with that of ‘‘ Revive us Again,” with its chorus, 
‘*Hallelujah, Thine the Glory.” There are but 
few of us who have not been struck by the ab- 
surdity of an entire audience of strong, able-bodied 
men and women pining in chorus, ‘‘to be nothing, 
ncthing,” when the Creator made and placed them 
upon this earth for the express purpose of being 
something. 

As regards the reading matter of the Sunday 
Schools, there is a decided improvement on the 
libraries of a generation ago. Weare grateful for 
the disappearance of the dreadful and depressing 
‘‘ memoirs; we are thankful for the suppression of 
prosy histories of early missions and dismal theo- 
logical treatises. We are encouraged by the fact 
that a little humor in ‘a story is not regarded, as 
in days of yore, as an evidence of total depravity 
on the part of theauthor. Books for the Sunday 
school children should be, above all, life-like, for 
you cannot impose one whit on the unerring judg- 
ment of these keen littlecritics. Not longago a fair- 
haired little boy came running to his mother with 
a Sunday School book from which his nurse had 
been reading to him. ‘‘ Oh, mamma,” he shouted, 
‘* did you ever hear of such a goosie? A man was 
chased by Indians and instead of running away as 
fast as ever he could he just got down on his 
knees and began to pray! Wasn’t he a goosie?” 
The child’s criticism was just, but it was thought 
well not to lose the opportunity of impressing the 
propriety of prayer in such a strait. ‘‘The man 
could have kept on running all the same,” his 
mother said, ‘‘and yet have sent up a swift little 
ery for help.” The contemptuous expression faded 
from the child’s face, and he answered reverently, 
‘¢ So he could, mamma, God wouldn’t have been 
so very particular if the man didn’t get down on 
his knees just that once.” 

We know of certain Sunday School libraries 
where such books as ‘‘ Little Women,” ‘‘ Little 
Men,” ‘‘ What Katy Did” and ‘‘ Eyebright” are 
tabooed, and the ‘‘ Ragged Dick” series given 
the place of honor. One may look in vain on 
such shelves for a copy of that best of stories for 
boys, ‘‘ School Days at Rugby,” a book that will 
do more toward developing a love of manly 
Christianity than whole tons of the average Sun- 
day School literature. 

The old Jewish idea, that the best ofseverything 
belonged rightfully to the Lord. and should be 
used ungrudgingly in his service, was a beautiful 
one. Let no one presume to bring his hasty, 
careless, slovenly work as an offering to the Sun- 
day School. ‘‘ Any old thing ” is not good enough 
for the little ones, of whom the Christ declared, 
‘* Of such is the kingdom.” 








A PLEA FOR LENT. 


()* the day when this issue of The Christian 
Union is published all social festivities, at 
least in our great cities, will come to a sudden 
pause with a large proportion of Christians, and 
all social duties will be laid aside or will rest with 
easier pressure on the overburdened. For to-day 
is Ash Wednesday, and with it Lent begins. 
There is a good deal of honest Puritan disdain 
of society; and there is a great deal of miserable 
misanthropic pretense of Puritan disdain. We 
share in neither. Society is not the heartless and 
hollow thing that newspaper correspondents who 
stand, pen in hand, at the door of society, peek 


‘in, and take account of dresses, would have us 


believe. There is hollow pretense, sham, shoddy, 
affectation. But if all that glitters is not gold 
neither is it all tinsel. Vanity Fair is no photo- 
graph of society life; nor is Becky Sharp a com- 
mon product of the ‘‘best society.” The best 
society is really the ‘‘best;” and despite some 
falseness besides false hair and ‘alse forms, it has 
in it a deal of genuine and hearty good feeling; of 
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real though possibly not profound sympathy; of 
genuine enjoyment in other people’s enjoyment. 
The Puritans, ancient and modern, and the miser- 
able misanthropic imitators of the Puritans, who 
are themselves as false as the falseness they deride, 
both forget that the apostolic injunction bids us 
rejoice with them that rejoice as well as weep 
with them that weep, and that one is as truly a 
religious act as the other. 

But in America we are allin ahurry. Every- 
thing goes by steam—except what goes by elec- 
tricity. Society is at high pressure, as well as 
business and politics. The ladies need their vaca- 
tion as well as the merchants; society its vacation 
as well as the Courts and the Boards of Trade. 
Receptions, and parties, and calls and counter-calls 
eannot be kept up without a respite. The very 
door-bell cries out for a pause. 

Quite irrespective, then, of the distinctively 
religious and ecclesiastical sanction, we put ina 
plea for Lent. It is invaluable merely as a social 
vacation. Society owes something to the Church 
for interposing a barrier; forinterjecting a pause; 
for making fashion unfasbionable for forty days 
and giving to the jaded habitué of society a 
chance for solitude. Society is not all enjoyment; 
it has its duties, too; and it ought to be grateful 
to a faith which remits the duties, and allows 
calls to be unreturned, invitations to be declined, 
and doors, before hospitably standing open, to be 
closed. 

There is a higher use for Lent than this. Asa 
month of Sundays it has its religious value, and 
not a small one; it is a reminder that this is not all 
of life; a recall of the sublime Life of self-sacrifice 
set as an example to us all; a suggestion that we 
are to weep with them that weep as well as rejoice 
with them that rejoice; asymbolic sermon teaching 
us, as only great occasions more eloquent than 
words can do, that 

* Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.” 

We put in, then, a plea for Lent. We commend 
it to all Christians, from the lowest of all low- 
Churchmen to the Puritan Congregationalist and 
the liturgy-abhorring Quaker. We especially 
commend it to all residents of towns and cities; 
to all to whom society sometimes ceases to be 
a pleasure and becomes a burden. We are not 
particular about substituting roast oysters for 
roast beef, and broiled salmon for broiled chicken. 
We have grave doubts about the value of a fast 
except on hygienic principles. He that has the 
Bridegroom needeth not to fast. Christ was poor 
that we might become rich; he was a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief that his joy might 
be fulfilled in us. Let those fast that find in fast- 
ing health of body, mind and soul; let them not 
make their needs a law to others. But, however 
the table be spread, whether with meats or fish, 
forty days of fasting from the dance, the party, 
the late supper, the opera, the theater, the recep- 
tion, the round of calls, the questionable and the 
unquestionable recreations and amusements and 
toils and turmoils of social life, will do no one 
harm, whatever his creed, his ritual, his church 
or his faith. Thanks for Ash Wednesday and the 
Lent which it inaugurates. 








NOTES. 


The Rev. Léonard Woolsey Bacon in our columns 
this week adds another example to those which from 
time to time he has given by way of justifying the at- 
titude which he long ago took toward the{Old Catho- 
lic Chureh. His account of the defection of the 
Abbé Chavard, and the motives on the part of the 
Abbé which led thereto will be found interesting read- 
ing. Another article on current topics is by Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, in which the writer, one of 
the highest authorities on the subject of prison re- 
form in this country, interposes a remonstrance 
against the dangerous practice of introducing outside 
labor with that of convicts in prisons. Our Washing- 
ton letter, from a correspondent tvho has peculiar fa- 
cilities for obtaining an accurate view of affairs, points 
out some glaring defects in the legislative and judi- 
cial system. Dr. Ray Palmer’s article on “The Ten- 
derness of Christ” furnishes helpful reading for the 
silent hour; and that by Mr. Converse on “ Covert in 
Winter” sketches some more picturesque aspects of 
that charming locality—if it be a locality. The 
“ Hints for Home Reading” by “‘ Laicus,” in which the 
respective methods ef two familiar characters are 
contrasted, is fuil of useful suggestiveness, and the 
abstract of Professor Gray’s lecture delivered last 
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week at Yale College presents in popular and lumi- 
nous style the present tendencies in scientific beliefs. 
In the Home department this week our readers will 
find a varied assortment of articles suited to the do- 
mestic circle. 


The name of Professor Gray of Harvard is almost a 


Synonym for sound, cautious, but at the same time 


progressive thought. It is well known that, on the 
first publication (of Mr. Darwin’s work, Mr. Gray in 
his own great specialty, botany, thought that he had 
evidence contradicting the conclusions of Mr. Darwin. 
It is understood that a correspondence between the 
two scientists thereupon took place, and that Mr. 
Darwin was able to show that the very difficulties 
which Mr. Gray encountered strengthened the evi- 
dence of the truth of Mr. Darwin’s views. Mr. Gray 
is not a materialist nor a partisan: heis one of those 
who are accustomed to look up through nature to 
nature’s God; is a consistent communicant in the 
Episcopal Church, and is perhaps better fitted to 
write for Christian inquirers than any other man 
in our time and nation; and whatever views, there- 
fore, he may advance on the subject of Darwin’s 
theory should be received by all thoughtful men with 
great hospitality. 


It was with great delight that a select audience lis- 
tened on Saturday morning last to the original 
Jubilee Singers at Chickering Hall, in this city, a de- 
light which the residents of New York and Brooklyn 
will very soon have an opportunity of sharing. These 
singers made their first appearance in New York some 
eight or ten years ago, having been introduced to the 
public by Plymouth Church at atime when Negro- 
phobia was still an epidemic in the North. As stu- 
dents of Fisk University they had undertaken the 
laudable work of raising, by their concerts, sufficient 
funds to add to the building of that institution; and 
by these means within half a dozen years enough was 
procured to establish this University building, one of 
the finest on the continent, upon a very substantial 
basis. In the course of their undertaking the Jubilee 
Singers visited Europe, and rendered their melodies, 
the old slave songs of the South, before the Queen of 
England, the Emperor of Germany and various rep- 
resentatives of nobility, and large audiences of the 
people. Their singing was fine before, but has been 
wonderfully improved. There were few dry eyes 
when, at the close of the sermon at Plymouth Church 
they rendered three of their songs last Sunday morn- 
ing. They will sing at various times in New York 
during the coming weeks, and in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening of next week. 





The lights of Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass., burned © 


with unwonted brightness on Thursday evening of 
last week, and the old house, amidits environment of 
leafless trees, made an object of unusual splendor even 
for a winternight. The occasion was a celebration of 
the seventieth birthday of Ole Bull, who has here 
made his home for the winter. Mr. Longfellow and 
family, Mr. James T. Fields, Dr. Doremus, of New 
York, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and others were 
among the congenial party who assembled to do 
honor to the great violinist. The conspicuous floral 
gift was the image of a violin of natural size made 
whelly of white pinks, with the exception of the 
screws, which were represented by small red roses. 
During the evening Mr. Bull delighted his company 
by some of his choicest music. 

The Rev. W. W. Whittemore’s 80th birthday was 
celebrated on Monday, 2nd of February, at his house 
in Brooklyn. The day was passed in,greceiving over 
eighty letters of congratulation from kindred and 
others detailing many pleasant reminiscences and con- 
veying good wishes. The post-master suggested the 
opening of a branch office for Mr. Whittemore as the 
letters were so numerous. The Christian Union adds 
its congratulations and felicitations to those already 
received by Mr. Whittemore, whose experience fulfills 
the promise of the Bible—“ They.that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” 


We have received from a correspondent a copy of a 
medical pamphlet, which we shall not advertise by 
naming its author, purporting to contain letters 
from The Christian Union, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and other clergymen in Brooklyn, recom- 
mending his noxious compound. So far as Mr. 
Beecher’s name or that of The Christian Union is 
concerned there is not a word of truth in the alleged 
indorsement. The'charlatan who issues it presumes 
upon the credulity of the public to swallow what is 
upon its face a fabrication and a fraud. 


The following sums sent to us for the relief of the 
suffering Irish have been forwarded to Mrs. General 
Sherman, Washington: 


M. Whitney, Northampton, Mass............... .. $10.00 
Mrs. C. T. Beach, East Otto. N. Y..........csccce0. 1148 
pO ER Eo Pr ee Pe ree me 5.00 
3. BM. Contes; Fort BOmawe . ...0.00.cccccvccceveccses 2.25 


We shall publish next week an article by the Rey. 
James Freeman Clarke giving the reasons which make 
him and those who are of his way of thinking afrafa 
that a third term may lead to dangerous if not disas- 
trous results to the republic. 
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HOPE AND TI. tomary complaints about their late colleague. The 


By Susan COOLIDGE, 
OPE stood one morning by the way, 
And stretched her fair white hand to me, 
And softly whispered, “‘ For this day 
I'l) company with thee.” 
** Ah no, dear Hope,” I sighing said. 
‘* Oft have you joined me in the morn, 
But when the evening came you fled 
And left me all forlorn. 


‘‘ Tis better far to walk alone 
Than have your company awhile 
And then to lose it and go on 
For weary mile on mile.” 


She turned, rebuked. I went my way, 
But sad the sunshine seemed, and chill; 
I missed her, missed her all the day, 
And ob! I miss her still. 








EXIT ECCLESIA. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
HE ‘Liberal Catholic Church,” of Geneva, the 
brilliant inauguration of which in 1872, under 
the presidency of Father Hyacinthe, I described at the 
time in letters to The Christian Union, and of whose 
fatal sickness I have since detailed to you the symp- 
toms, is dead. The corpse of it is still above ground, 
but the article of its death should be dated, perhaps, 
from the resignation of the last remaining of its orig- 
inal clergy, the curé Chavard. His letter of resigna- 
tion, dated December 30, lies before me. It is 
‘*because he would be faithful to the eternal principles 
of Christ’s true church” that he declines to remain a 
member of ‘‘the so-calied Liberal Catholic Church 
which, for some time past, under the administration of 
an impotent bishop, has been, in one aspect, only a 
parody on primitive Christianity, without unity of 
doctrine or of worship, and in the other aspect, only 
the turning over of the priest to the service of a ring 
of selfish politicians.” But in presenting his resigna- 
tion he declares that he is influenced by no pressure 
from without, and that, remaining still at Geneva, he 
intends to hold himself aloof from all religious contro- 
versies; in short, that he has not been bought up by 
the Roman Catholics and does not mean to go back to 
them, which distinguishes his resignation from several 
that have preceded it. 

The abbé Chavard is, in my esteem, the most upright, 
sincere and single-minded of the French priests who 
have joined the Liberal Catholic movement. As in the 
case of almost every one of them, Hyacinthe included, 
his ecclesiastical change was complicated with a love 
affair. But nothing could be more honorable to him 
than his course in this regard. With a not infrequent 
refinement of cruelty, the Church which had bound 
him in his inconsiderate youth by an irrevocable vow 
of celibacy made him the confidential religious direc- 
tor of a young lady who was also dependent on his 
counsel as her guardian. It was because each party 
was so honorably worthy of being loved that love was 
inevitable; but instead of running a course of misery, 
as in the case of thousands of priests, the fact was 
made, by this young ecclesiastic of Marseilles, the oc- 
casion of a patient, conscientious study of the question 
of his duty in the case. From the Scriptures, from 
the Fathers, from the history of the Church, he sought 
the elements of a decision; and the result of it was 
published, soon after his arrival at Geneva, in a learned 
volume on Priestly Celibacy, I was present at his 
wedding in the old church of St. Germain, Father 
Hyacinthe officiating. 

Hyacinthe, soon after this, suddenly, unexpectedly 
to his nearest friends, and treacherously to the priests 
who had sacrificed or risked so much to jcin him, 
flounced out of the new ‘‘Old Catholic” Church, giv- 
ing it an ugly kick as he departed, and firing a Parthian 
arrow or two in the shape of reproachful private let- 
ters to his late associate. Poor Chavard was heart- 
broken at such treatment from one whom he so loved 
and venerated; but he took up his work with patience 
and great devotion and persevered in it for six years, 
resigning it at last when there was no work left for 
him to do, 

The only hopeful sign that I can discover, in the 
case of the asphyxiated ‘‘Old Catholic’ Church, is this : 
that on the frequently recurring occasions of the resig- 
nation or running away of any of their clergy the 
‘Upper Council” always meet and assure each other 
with serious faces that the retreating priest was never 
of any use to them, and that his withdrawal has re- 
moved the hindrance to their prosperity and triumph. 
Jn this view, the Church must be by this time on the 
high and clear road to victorious success. But there 
is no other indication of it. 

The ‘‘Upper Council” met to consider M. Chavard’s 
resignation, and entertained each other with the cus- 





most definite of these was that he had neglected to say 
the early Sunday morning mass, claiming that the 
attendance on that service was not sufficient to justify 
it. He told the sexton to call him for the mass when- 
ever anybody should come. But meanwhile (said the 
active politician who presented this complaint )}—mean- 
while the church was shut, and the poor women stood 
at the door shivering with cold; and no wonder that 
they never came again. To which Mr. Chavard replies 
that it is a notorious fact that for more than three 
years, notwithstanding the open church and the 
presence of the priest, there never has been @ single 
attendant at the eight o’clock mass. And no wonder, 
he adds, when, at the solemn high mass at ten o’clock 
you never saw one of those who claim to be the leaders 
of this religious movement, and the number of wor- 
shipers dwindles and dwindles until (says he) ‘at 
my last solemn high mass there were only four persons 
present—that is to say, a few more than you would find 
in the most prosperous of the country churches!” 

There is a certain satisfaction in being able to say, 
‘**T told you so;”’ and this satisfaction I am entitled to 
in commending M. Chavard’s testimony to the san- 
guine souls who in the ‘‘Churchman” and elsewhere 
used to scoff at the discouraging facts that I used to 
send you from Geneva. 

In the northern parts of Switzerland the Liberal 
Catholic cause is not so very dead as in Geneva; it is 
only dying. The moment the people of the several 
parishes had a chance to vote freely the ‘ Liberal” 
priests were packed off from most of them, and the 
old-fashioned Popery has been set going again as afore- 
time, only a great deal more vigorously. Good Bishop 
Herzog, an honest, well-meaning man, as he seems to 
me, clings to the hope that something will be left 
alive even after the Government salaries are with- 
drawn. But he will be disappointed. There is not 
any Old Catholic Church, and, in point of fact, there 
never has been any. There has been nothing but a 
political party practicing a political dodge and impos- 
ing on a very few honest people. 

I congratulate the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this country on its narrow escape from being joined in 
fellowship with the body of this death. The longing 
that it shows for an opportunity of fellowship in some 
direction outside of its own pale is natural and honor- 
able to it. But fellowship with a ring of politicians is 
not quite like the communion of saints. I suggest 
that after their unsuccessful tentatives in the direction 
of the Greeks, the Armenians, the Old Catholics, and 
the like, they turn elsewhither and see whether some- 
thing cannot be done with their fellow-Protestants. 
The time was when the suggestion would have been 
received with indignation or derision by Puritan and 
Presbyterian, with whom Popery itself was reckoned 
hardly more odious than “black prelacy.” But times 
have changed ; asperities have softened; opinions have 
broadened ; and I gravely believe that the wooing 
which has been wasted on distant, unworthy and irre- 
sponsive objects might have won at least a very happy 
state of amity with near neighbors. 

NorwIcg, Conn. 








THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST. 
By THE Rev. Ray PauMer, D.D. 


T is of the utmost consequence to each disciple that 
the immeasurable tenderness of Christ towards 
himself personally should be not only intellectually 
apprehended but also profoundly and habitually felt. 
It is one thing to accept a truth as not to be disputed 
and quite another so to take it into the heart that the 
soul’s life shall be nourished by it. The conception of 
Christ’s tenderness as exercised towards the vast mul- 
titude of those who love him, collectively considered, 
is too vague and general to move the affections in a 
high degree, The relationin which he stands to each 
is a strictly personal relation. I, as an individual, 
found myself a sinful man in need of a pitying saviour. 
I, for myself, heard the gracious voice of Jesus the 
Redeemer bidding me come unto him for forgiveness, 
peace and life. For myself I turned with trustful eyes 
to him as the Lamb of God and rested on his great 
sacrifice. Drawn by a sweet attraction, I became spir- 
itually joined to him, and with my whole heart bound 
myself to him forever in reverent love. He on his part 
at the same time revealed to me so much as I was able 
to receive of the riches of his personal love to me, of 
the infinite goodness which rendered him so worthy of 
my love, and of the ineffable beauty and glory of his 
person. He forgave my sins; healed my wounds; dried 
my tears; took away my heartache, and filled my soul 
with joy and peace instead. His tenderness was man- 
ifested towards me as one alone. It was altogether a 
personal transaction in which he made me know and 
feelit. This substantially is what every well instructed 
Christian may say in respect to his own experience. 
But is the relation of Christ’s tenderness to one who 








has received him less close and helpful after he has 
entered on the life of a disciple than it was at the be- 
ginning? Has he lovingly wooed the wayward heart 
and softened it under the influence of his graciousness 
and brought it into an intimate and more or less dis- 
tinctly conscious union with himself, to withdraw from 
it afterward, or at least to give it less distinct and pos- 
itive proofs of his affectionate care? This cannot be. 
He is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. His 
heart yearns toward thee, O believer, always—ready to 
enter into all thy wants, thy conflicts, thy griefs, thy 
hopes and fears, thy aspirations and joys. He is not 
only willing but ardently desirous to do everything to 
make thee holy, glad and strong for Christian action 
that thou wilt suffer him to do. 

Well, then, how vast the loss if, after all this, one 
fails to keep habitually fresh and living in his breast 
the truth that, practically, he has all the riches of the 
Saviour’s unfathomable tenderness wholly to himself, 
as truly as if no other being had any interest in it; as 
if the divine heart was throbbing with pitying love to 
him alone! Is it not this failure that, in so many 
cases, renders the Christian life so wanting in con- 
scious reality and inward strength? Genuine affection 
is not awakened by what is unreal, indistinct, shad- 
owy. It goes forth only to a being not necessarily 
seen, but known as worthy to be loved and as capable 
of appreciating and returning ‘personal love with per- 
sonal love. When one reads the Saviour’s words in 
that last conversation with his disciples, so wonderful 
throughout both in its truths and in its pathos, he finds 
the personal relation of the divine Lord to each dis- 
ciple as a relation of tender personal sympathy and 
friendship stated in the most clear and explicit manner. 
It surely therefore is not only no presumption for any 
true disciple to assume that the very heart of Christ is 
open to him, ready to admit him to all the intimacies 
and pure delights of the most unobstructed inter- 
course ; but, more than this, it is at once an imperative 
duty and an essential condition of his own spiritual 
comfort’ and strength to assume this, and then with 
careful diligence to appropriate to himself the inesti- 
mable benefits so placed within his reach. Alas! that 
so large a proportion of those who bear the Christian 
name so little comprehend how much more Christ is 
willing to be to them and to do for them than they 
have yet known in any experience! 

Ah! that is just what I am longing to learn—the 
Christian reader will perhaps exclaim at this point. I 
seem to myself in some degree to know Christ, to love 
him, and to enjoy communion with him. But this does 
not quite content me. Iam most apt to think of him 
as on the throne of heaven, as receiving the homage 
and service of cherubim and seraphim, as the head of 
the church and his holy kingdom, and as ruling the 
world in righteousness till he shall subdue all things 
unto himself. This so exalts him, and puts him so far 
away, that I find it difficult to come to him as in the 
intimacy and sweetness of a tender personal affection— 
to meet him as a friend and brother who is touched 
with the feeling of my infirmities. Here lies the chief 
obstacle in my attempts to reach the blessedness in 
Christ which I desire. Pray tell me how I may sur- 
mount it. 

We cannet fully explain to you in words what lies 
within the sphere of spiritual consciousness. But we 
venture one or two suggestions that may aid you. 
For some purposes, and at some times, you do well to 
place before your mind the highest conceptions you 
can form, in the light of the Bible, of your Redeemer’s 
exaltation and the vastness of his dominion and glory. 
You cannot think too highly of him, nor reverence him 
too much. But yet, you live in a world of disciplines. 
Its atmosphere is uncongenial, in very many respects, 
and its contacts are often grating. You are exposed 
to physical evils. However favored may be your lot, 
you encounter from time to time in your own person, 
or in the persons of those whose happiness is dear to 
you, pain, sickness, anxieties, losses, griefs. You 
have cares, burdens, crosses to be borne, which not 
seldom chafe and worry you. You have deep and 
warm affections that find not the good they crave; 
and so you are often lonely, even in the midst of many, 
for want of the companionship your yearning heart 
has sought in vain to find. It is plain, therefore, that 
you have need to contemplate thoughtfully the human 
side of the Word made flesh—Christ in the lowliness 
of his condescension, as embodying in his human 
nature, through which he has become your Brother, 
the tenderness of infinite love itself. Add this view 
to that of his divine majesty. Make it habitually real 
to your thought. In the straits of your daily life, re- 
member that he knows them all, feels them all for you 
and with you; and that as the beloved disciple literally 
laid his head on that divine bosom and felt the beating 
of that supremely loving heart, it is yours by faith to 
do the same. Oh! there is nothing like this to soothe 
the worried, to cheer the desponding, to dry the tears 
of sorrow, to awaken hope and courage and gird the 
soul with strength for its great conflicts, Nothing can 








Fes. 11, 1880. 
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longer greatly trouble thee, Christian reader, when 


thon canst say with all sincerity : 


lywive my heurt to Thee, 
O Jesus most desired ! 
And heart tor heart the gift shall be, 
For Toou my svu! bast fired: 
Thou hearts alone would’st move, 
Toou on'y bearts dost love; 
1 would love Thee as Toou lov’st me, 
O Jesus must desired ! 


Here finds my heart its rest, 
Repose that knows no shock, 
The strength of love trat keeps it blest. 
in Thee, the rfven Rock. 
My soul, as girt around, 
Her citade! hutb tound. 
1 would love T: ee as Thou lov'st me, 
O Jesus mos: 4 sired! 
(Old Latin Hymo translated.) 











COVERT IN WINTER. 
By FRANK H. CONVERSE. 

J Davee exterior aspect of Covert in winter is suggest- 

ive of a region of perpetual snow. Our one and 
only main street, with its indefinite beginning and as 
yet undiscovered end, is a vast drift—a sort of North 
West passage, in poiut of the discomforts and dangers 
attendant upon its exploration. The long avenue of 
leafless trees are continually chafing their bare limbs 
together as though the very sap was congealing in their 
veins. The sea has lust its charm. Break it never so 
cheerily under a December sun, its blue is the blue of cold. 
Aud, whether thus or stretching a gray, foam-tossed 
expanse far out to meet the rim of a sullen, sunless 
sky, it is not the sea which wooed us with sparkling 
smiles through summerdays. Even its voice sounding 
forever in our ears has a relentless harshness, born of 
its contact with ice-bound rocks. 

But I am not sure but that this forbidding exterior 
heightens the charm of our internal resources. Our 
hibernation becomes voluntary rather than enforced. 
The long winter evenings are the pith and kernel of the 
winter days, especially when—as to-night for example 
—a terrible gale is raging without. Occasional thrills 
seem to run through the venerable frame of our little 
hip-roofed house as a stronger blast than usual sends 
the spray from the sea against the very window panes, 
where mingled snow and hail are continually clicking. 
The open fire has a tremendous draught to-night, which 
may be the reason that I feel strangely drawn toward 
it. On one side the tile-bordered fire-place are the 
boy’s first pair of boots, the boy himself being snugly 
tucked up in bed. I might say iu passing that the 
boy’s reasons for the prominent position assigned to 
his boots were given to his mother before saving his 
prayers at her knee. ‘‘ Why, mother,” said the boy, 
‘“‘if a robber should get into the house and see those 
boots, he’d know there was one man about home, 
wouldn’t he?” 

On the other side of the fire’s abode sits Polly, pre- 
tending toread. But the fire and I, who am for the time 
a slave of the fire, know that she is dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions in the glowing embers. 

‘* God pity the sailor boys to-night,” she whispers at 
length, with a whole ocean of pity in the depths of her 
brown eyes, and out of certain memories of the past 
my heart echoes the prayer. 

As a rule, Polly and Ido not talk much at such 
times. In point of fact, haviug in all these years 
talked ourselves and our own affairs threadbare, we 
find a dearth of conversational topics. It would be im- 
possible fo- either to keep a secret from the other, 
had we the secret and were we thus disposed. The 
very fact of having something actually new to re- 
late would utterly frustrate the most earnest attempt 
at concealment. This is doubtless the reason that 
people gossip overmuch in places like Covert, and 
discuss their neighbors with such charming impar- 
tiality. But their life has its compensatiuns, one of 
which is in not hearing all of the unpleasant things 
said about one. Hence, when Polly asks me, witha 
smile, if I have seen Deacon Alleyn since his return, 
I know that she is interested in the social event which 
has recently shaken Covert to its very center, and 
afforded a fruitful theme for discourse at the tea-table 
and fireside. 

For Deacon Ozias Alleyn, who has never before in 
his life slept under aught but his own rooftree, has 
been, as locally expressed (perhaps with unconscious 
acknowledgment of its superiority over less cultured 
Cities), ‘*up to Boston.’”’ Since his return he bears 
himself as a somewhat traveled man of the world. I 
Notice also that his speech is bounded—if I may so ex- 
press it—by a Boston horizon. ‘As they say up to 
Boston,” or, ‘‘ when I was to the City,” are the Alpha 
and Omega of the Deacon’s daily conversation. At the 
Thursday evening meeting, after returning thanks for 
his safe arrival home, he mentioned his churchgoing 
experiences amid a breathless silence onthe part of 
his hearers. 

“I went to meetin’ las’ Sunday,” began the Deacon, 
afer clearing his throat, ‘‘out to what they call up to 


Boston the Rack Bay, along of Mr. Parks, the man I 
was doin’ business with. It was a big stone meetin’ 
house that must have be’n built onto lots of times, by 
the shape of it. We sot up gallery, an’—what with the 


| seats, which was reg’lar flowery beds of ease, an’ the 





| singin’—I'm 


painted winders, an’ the big brass chanticleer, an’ the 
free to confess,” said Deacon Alleyn, 
looking penitently about him, ‘‘I couldn’t get into a 
devotional frame, no how. There was three ministers 
in white gowns takin’ turns at readin’ the prayers out 
of a book, an’ ev’ry thing was solum and splendid, 
but "—with melancholy emphasis—‘* oh, what 
of spendin’ Sund’y! 

‘** And yet,” he added, relentingly, after a short pause, 
‘*the minister that preached —a great hansum man, 
who talked very fast—sot me to thinkin’. ‘God don’t 
send things,’ he says in his quick way, ‘ he brings ’em.’ 
But what struck me p’ticularly,” the Deacon contin- 
ued, launching into his exhortatory vein, ‘‘ was his 
sayin’ that folks sometimes prayed tremendous hard 
for more faith when, all unbeknown to "ego, they was 
askin’ for sight; which shows, b.ethren, that we 
ain’t content to be led along in the dark by God’s own 
haud’”’—and the good man entered into such a dis- 
cursive argument on his favorite topic that it not 
only filled the allotted hour but overfiowed into the 
next one. 

From discussing the Deacon, Polly and I naturally 
pass to the Pastor, who, to the unsmotherable delight 
of the back seats in the vestry, is mentioned by 
Brother Bates as ‘‘vur beloved paschur.” We speak 
of his humble unpretentious life, of his strugzles and 
self-sacrifice, aud in his long continued celibacy 
Poliy sees a possible hidden romance. Vaialy has he 
tried to lift his people from their dity-worn ruts to 
the plane of a higher Christian life. Their faces are 
set like flints against innovations on tke established 
usages of their forefathers io spiritual things. They 
love him, but they admit of no dictation. They allow 
him the exercise of free will in its theological sense, 
but not otherwise. 

As we have thus drifted along in conversation and 
the gale without has increased in violence, the tremen- 
dous hauds of the tall clock in the corner have crept 
along to the midnight mark. And a clock that has 
checked off the flight of a hundred and sixty odd years, 
second by second, has a sort of sturdy determination 
about it not to be lightly disregarded. Over the dial 
plate is a little ship which, though laboring persist- 
ent y through very green waves for over a century and 
a half, is still in mid-ocean. And I sometimes fincy 
it symbolizes the whereabouts of the treasure-laden 
ship for whose coming in Polly and I have waited so 
long, and which we have begun to fear may be a sort 
of Flying Dutchman, forever beating against adverse 
winds on the wrong side of the Cape of Good Hope. 

But covering the dying fire with grey ashes we 
leave the darkened room to the shades of Increase 
Rogers, Sir Matthew Priest and Mistress Bessy Went- 
worth, who are said to hold ghostly revel about the 
fireplace o’ nights. Little do these things move us, 
for Polly and I are eminently practical people. We 
may hear weird cries, but they are only the voices of 
the storm. Sir Matthew’s cane may thump, or the 
swishing of ghostly draperies sound in our very 
rooms, but we account for them in tne single word of 
plural significance—‘ Rats.” 

‘* Did you hear ’em at it last night?” asked our hand- 
maiden, who is profouudly versed in the legendary lore 
of Covert, one morning not long since. My New Eng- 
land heritage entitling me to the privilege of auswering 
a direct question by asking an indirect one, I suid 
interrogatively, 

‘* Hear whom?”’ 

‘*Why, them,” she said with curt emphasis, point- 
ing downward as she spoke, with such mysterious 
significance that to this day I am in douvt as to her 
actual belief. 


a way 





A PROTEST. 
By JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 

N the New York ‘“ Times” of January 29th, in an 
[ article describing the fire in the Kings County 
Penitentiary, occur the following sentences: ‘‘ A few 
minutes after seven o’clock yesterday morning, 506 
prisoners, includiug 65 women, were marched iuto the 
shoe-shop and distributed oa the three floors of the 
building. Some minutes later 360 employs of the 
Bay State Shoe and Leather Company, mustly girls 
and women, joined the cunvicts, aud the work of the 
day commenced.” Again, in to-day’s ‘‘ Times” appears 
the following item; ‘‘ Superiniendent Pilsbury has is- 
sued an order to the Agent and Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, requiring the dismissal from that institution 
of all citizen Jaborers and mechanics, except foremen 
and teachers, who may be employed by the various 
contractors. There have been for a long time about 
200 citizens employed working with the convicts under 
contract.” 





The mere statement of the fact that contractors 
are allowed to hire men and women to go into the 
prison workshops and work in the companionship of 
convicts ought to be enough to awaken the anxiety of 
ajl thinking men and women in this State, but unfor- 
tunately such statements do not seem to convey the 
impression they should unless especial attention is 
called to them by comment and argument. 

There is a great deal of talk aud a great deal of 
new-paper writing about crime and its consequences, 
about prevention, and about prisoners and prison dis- 
cipline, and me :nwhile the baneful influences of our 
prisons, our penitentiaries and our jails are being cast 
over hundreds of men and women who never commit- 
ted a crime; there is very little use in prison disci- 
pline while young men and women who hive never 
been tried or sente ced for an offense against tie law 
are taught to look upon convicts as fellow-workmen, 
and upon prisons not as places of pynishment and dis- 
grace, but as a resort where an honest livelihood may 
be earned. Were there no contaminating association 
witn law-breakers and criminals, were there no dan- 
gerous acquaintances formed, can the Scate afford to 
allow hundreds of her citizens to become accustomed 
to prison life, to lose all the mysterious fear of a 
prison which is counted on as one of the mo.t power- 
fil ‘‘deterrents”’’? Can the State afford to allow the 
little brothers and sisters of these workers to see 
hem go and return twice each day to and from a 
prison? Can th: S ate afford to allow the friends and 
neighbors of these workers to gradually acquire the 
pinion that a prison is a respectable plice of labor, 
ind that convicts are legitimate fellow-laborers? Such 
widespread corruption of the public view of prisons 
and of prisoners is fir too dangerous to be allowed to 
continue. Fortunately the Superintendent of P.isons 
has at last decided to stop the wicked practice in the 
State Prison at Sing Sing, but it should also be stop- 
ped in the Kings County Penitentiary. 

The article in to-diy’s ‘* Times” already quoted con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Mr. Pilsbury, in his order, says he considers 
it detrimental to the good discipline of such an insti- 
tution that such a state of things should be allowed to 
exist. The temptations to both convict and citizen 
were great. It is supposed that a general trad- 
ing has been going on between these two classes of 
workmen. The citizens have been known to smug- 
gle in to their convict fellow-laborers papers, tobacco, 
liquors and miscellaneous articles, and in return the 
couvicts have given them, it is alleged, shfrts, col- 
lars, cuffs, etc.” 

In the Kings County Penitentiary more than a year 
ago, one of the employes of the contractors (a man 
who had formerly been a convict) introduced weapons 
into the prison, and a murderous assault on the keep- 
ers was prevented only by the confession of one of the 
prisoners. The fire two days ago was lighted by a 
convict to whom one of the employés of the Bay 
State Shoe and Leather Company had given some 
matches. 

Are the people of Kings County to be degraded and 
trained to be convicts in order that the Bay State 
Shoe and Leather Company may make money? 

The good men and women in the county should 
protest against the continuance of this iniquity in such 
a manner that the authorities shall be forced to f llow 
the exampie of the Siperintendent of Stite Prisons, 
and save their fellow citizens from contamination. 





HINTS FOR HOME READING, 


HOW 10 KEEP OUX C+tLDutN FROM BAD 
BOOKS.* 


MR. HARDCAP’S WAY. 





7 OU want me to tell you how to keep our children 
from readin’ bad books? Why, stop’em; thats 
all. That’s my way. If I don’t want my boy to do 
a thing I jest tell him not to, and that’s the end of it. 
He understands it. I’m master in my own household, 
and they all know that I’m master. I believe that doc- 
trine—Dr. Dullard calls it the headship of man. He 
preached last summer a capital sermon on Eli; he 
showed us how God puvished parents that dou’t make 
their children stan’ round. 

Just how should I go to work if I found that one of 
my boys was readin’ a dime novel? Weli, I will jest 
tell you how I did go to work. I cime into the sitiin’ 
room the other night and found Robert with a copy of 
the ‘* Ledger” in hishand. 1: had come into the house 
—that I found out afterwards—wrupped round a pair 
o’ boots from the shoemaker’s. He was a readin’ of it. 
‘What have you got there, Robert?” said I. And he 
showed me. I picked it out of his hand sooner than a 
flash of lightnin’, and threw it into the fire. ‘* Don’t 
you never let me see you a readiu’ of’ any such stuff as 
that agin,” said I, ‘or you’ll hear from me. If I 
catch you a readin’ of any sensational litratoor you’ll 
get a sensation from me, I can tell you.” Aud he 





* Reported by * Laicus,” but no.stenograpaieally. 
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knows what that means. Some people say they don’t 
believe in the rod. I do; and my boys know it. 

‘* But, father,” says he, *‘ Dr. Hall writes for the 
‘ Ledger.’ 

‘“* Never you mind who writes for the ‘ Ledger,’” 
says I. ‘‘ You ain’t a goin’ to read it, not if the angel 
Gabriel writes for it.” And no more he ain’t; and I'll 
warrant you that I sha’n’t catch Robert with the ‘‘ Led- 
ger” in his hands agin in a hurry. And then I told my 
wife that I didn’t ever want to see a copy of the ‘“‘ New 
York Ledger” in my house agin; and what’s more—I 
wouldn't. 

“It came wrapped around a bundle of shoes,”’ said 
she. 

**T don’t care if it did,” said I. ‘‘ Don’t you let any 
more of them papers come into this house; not if you 
never get another pair of shoes. What's feet to the 
mind! I'd rather my boys should go barefoot all their 
lives than that any of them sensational papers should 
ever come under my roof. I won’t have it, and that’s 
all there is aboutit.” What did shesaytothat? Well, 
she didn’t say nothin’. I reckon that Mrs. Hardcap’s 
too good a wife to say anything when her husband tells 
her what todo. Ain’t I afraid that my boy will go off 
and read worse papers in secret? Well, I should jest 
like to see him do it, that’s all. I guess he wouldn’t do 
it more’n once. Don’t I think that when he grows up 
he may take to worse books? That’s what the Deacon 
says. But I tell the Deacon that that’s none of my 
business. If, when he gets to be of age, he chooses 
to take up with bad litratoor that’s his lookout, 
not mine. Besides, if you train up a child in the way 
he should go he won’t depart from it. That’s the prom- 
ise, and I reckon it’s safe to go on that. I won't have 
my children a readin’ of any fiction. Walter Scott? 
No, not Walter Scott. Not a thing. Not a single 
thing. They shall read the truth and nothin’ but the 
truth so long as they’re under my roof. When they 
get out they can do what they please. 

THE DEACON’S WAY. 

How would I go to work to keep my children from 
reading sensational books? The best way to answer 
that question is by telling you what I have done. 

The other evening, coming into the sitting room, I 
saw James reading a dime novel. At least, 1 thought 
it looked like a dime novel. Mother had her sewing; 
Jennie was working on an afghan; Tommy was making 
a set of jackstraws out of a piece of red cedar. ‘‘ Let’s 
have some reading aloud,” said I. ‘‘ James, you seem 
to have got hold of an interesting book there, suppose 
you read it aloud to us.”’ James looked up with a 
flush on his face. 

“IT don’t believe you would care for this,” said he; 
‘*it isn’t much of a book.” 

‘*You’re mightily interested in it,” said Tommy, 
‘*for a book that isn’t much of a book.” 

‘““Yes! come,” said Jennie, ‘‘let’s have some read- 
ing aloud. Why not, James?” 

** Mother wouldn’t like this book,” said he. 

‘““Why not?” said mother. 

**Oh! you wouldn’t, that’s all,” said James. ‘‘ It's 


just stuff.” 


‘‘Tf it isn’t worth reading aloud it isn’t worth read- 
ing at all,” said Jennie. 

“That does not follow,” said I, ‘‘ by any means. 
There are a good many books worth reading that are 
not worth reading aloud. But if James is too much 
interested in his story to put it aside, the rest of us 
will form a reading circle and get something that is 
worth reading aloud.” 

*“Oh! I don’t care any tlring about it,” said James. 
‘““T was just reading to get through the evening. If 
you have got anything better on hand, let’s by all 
means have it.” With that, he laid the book by with 
a shove that sent it half way across the table. 

‘*What shall it be?” said I. 

‘How would it do to begin a course of history?’’ 
said Jennie. ‘‘There’s our ‘Hume’ in the bookcase. 
I don’t believe that any of us ever read it through. 
How would that do?” 

I thought to myself that probably none of us ever 
would read it through, but I did not say anything. I 
waited for some one else to respond. 

**T've got a bully book up stairs,” said Tommy. 

‘What is it?” I asked. 

*** David Crockett,’” said Tommy. ‘I will go and 
get it.” With that, and before any of us could decide 
whether we wanted it or not, Tommy was off up stairs 
after his ‘‘ bully book.” He is as quick as a flash in 
everything. It proved to be one of Mr. John S.C. 
Abbott’s Pioneers and Patriots series. 

‘“‘What is there bully about it?” said I to Tommy, 
when he had produced it. 

‘* Well, father, I didn’t mean to say bully; only you 
know that word comes awfully convenient and I 
kinder ring it in without thinking. But it’s full of ad- 
venture; about a fellow that lived in the wilderness 
when the country was new, and even Ohio was as wild 
as an Indian—what-do-you-call-it.”’ 





‘**Reservation,”’ said Jennie. 

** Yes, reservation,’’ said Tommy. 

‘What do you say, James,” said 1; ‘will you read 
aloud for us while I go to work on the shoe-box I am 
making for mother?” 

James said he would; and we then and there inv- 
augurated a reading circle. We have keptit up, so far, 
all winter; James and I taking turns in reading aloud 
and the rest going on with their work. Tommy is 


quite expert with his knife; and he has begged off from’ 


the reading to go on with his carpentry. We followed 
“David Crockett”"’ with ‘‘ Daniel Boone;” and then 
took up Mrs. Brassey’s ‘‘ Voyage Round the World in 
the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’” We are reading that with an 
Atlas, and look up the places in the Atlas, and Jennie 
sometimes looks them up further in the Cyclopedia and 
tells us more about them at the next reading. And I 
haven’t seen anything more of James’s dime novel. 
My way to keep our boys from the bad literature is to 
overcome evil with good. 

How can I find the time? Well, I believe that he that 
does not provfle for his own family is worse than an 
infidel. And I think that it is part of my duty to pro- 
vide my children with good books and good company 
in reading them. And I won’t take so much work on 
hand that I cannot do something for my own children. 
It is true, when we had extra meetings during the week 
of prayer I only went to two of them; and I do not 
always go to the church sociable; and I have no Lodge 
to go to; and in fact I generally spend my evenings at 
home. I do not know any way in which a father and 
mother can spend all their evenings out, and make 
their children contented to spend them at home. My 
neighbors grumble a little but my children do not; 
and on the whole I would rather bear the grumbling of 
my neighbors than of my children. 








PROFESSOR GRAY AT YALE. 
RECENT CHANGES AND PRESENT TENDEN- 
CIES IN SCIENTIFIC BELIEF. 

A Lecture Delivered at Marquand Chapel, New Haven, 
Feb. 6, 1880 * 

By Proressor Asa GRAY. 


PON no subject has there been a completer 
U change of view within late years than upon the 
distinctions of animal and vegetable life. It was 
always understood that plants and animals approached 
each other in their lower and simpler forms. It was 
implicitly believed that every living thing was a plant 
or an animal; that there were real differences between 
the two; that they could be distinguished if the power 
of investigation was strongenough. This expectation 
has not been fulfilled. It is true that many of the am- 
biguities of a hundred years ago are now settled— 
zoophytes and other forms of life have been remanded 
to their proper places. But more insurmountable dif- 
ficulties have arisen. There are forms which cannot 
be distinguished definitely as plants or animals. The 
diffiulty of laying down a definition is greater than 
before. The animals and plants diverge above but 
join below ina loop. Haeckel’s attempt to solve the 
difficulty by the creation of a third class, neither plant 
nor animal, only makes two difficulties where there 
was but one before. But this inability to accurately 
distinguish between plant and animal has added a new 
article to the scientific creed, the ‘‘oneness of na- 
ture.” 

Not many years ago it was taught that plants and 
animals were composed of different materials; plants 
of three chemical elements, carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, while animals added a fourth, nitrogen. But 
now it is known that both contain all four elements. 
Plants and animals are built up of the same elements, 
and the compound which is thus formed is called, 
in its state of living matter, protoplasm. That this 
is the physical basis of life must -be accepted as 
true. Wherever there is life there is protoplasm and 
wherever there is protoplasm there is or has been life. 
This slimy matter lives before and apart from what is 
called a living being, and exhibits the functions of life, 
feeds, grows and multiplies. There are little lumps 
of living matter, one of which is called the bathy- 
bius, which are said to have nothing more than a 
molecular structure. Or it would be safer to say that 
the microscope as yet has revealed no more than this. 

Cellulose and starch, which were once regarded as 
belonging specially to vegetables, are now known to 
be animal products as well. And the same is true of 
chlorophyl. One characteristic of animals was for- 
merly said to be the possession of a mouth and a 
stomach. But animals exist which have no proper de- 
velopment of mouth or stomach, but feed like plants. 

On the other hand, however, vegetables are making 
reprisals on animals. The rule is that vegetables 
create organic matter and animals consume it. But 
some plants among the highest grades feed upon other 
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plants and upon animals, some being herbivorous and 
some carnivorous. That plants can capture and feed 
on insects is essentially a recently ascertained fact. 
Some of the facts were known long ago, and the con- 
clusion could have been reached sooner but for the idea 
that the two were utterly distinct. Now what were 
once regarded freaks of nature are regarded as parts 
of asystem. The thoughtful naturalist of our day ex- 
pects to find that the extraordinary is only an extreme 
case of the ordinary. The germinating grains of corn 
assimilate organic matter. 

The cell is the simplest form of life and it divides 
into two, these into four, these into sixteen and so on, 
and one line of development produces the plant and 
the other the animal. And thus we can see their re- 
lations to each other, and how those in one line possess 
so many characteristics of the other. The germs 
being given, the forms increase and multiply. If asked 
whence the germs—whether they were always there— 
science must say ‘‘ Yes, so far as we know.” The - 
doctrine of life in cells is recent. The name of ‘cell’ 
came into use before the structure was well understood, 
and may lead toconfusion. These cells are to the herb 
or tree what the bricks or stones of this chapel are to the 
edifice. Animals do not differ materially except that 
the mortar is of the same nature as the bricks. In 
animals the cell grows and divides and the different di- 
visions of the cells assume different functions. The cells 
of the plant grow and divide in the same way, but each 
has its own life and does what the others do, so that the 
separation is a matter of indifference. In the higher 
plants and animals each cell has its own life while 
contributing always to the common weal, and all are 
controlled by the pervading life and directed to com- 
monends. Cells may die while the aggregate struct- 
ure still lives. The organized form is animated by a 
higher life than that of any and allits cells or com- 
ponents. 

In the higher animals subordination of parts to the 
whole is complete. The lower animals may be said 
to be a grade more sensitive to external impressions 
than plants. A step higher brings in a greater range 
of feeling. The higher brutes bring in the elements of 
simple thought, and in the highest their own thoughts 
become a subject of thought. The beginning of or- 
ganization is individuation. 

Plants and animals in their procreation produce lines 
sustaining the relation of parent and progeny. Thus 
arise the species of the naturalists. Taken as a whole, 
ages upon ages have passed since the earth was 
stocked with living beings of numerous sorts; kind 
after kind has appeared and disappeared, the forms 
more and more approximating to those now existing. 
There is good reason to believe that at more than one 
epoch the earth has been as well stocked as now, and 
in equal diversity except in the higher forms. What 
are the relations these have sustained to each other 
and to the life now on earth? 

Half a century ago the idea prevailed that the earth 
had been completely depopulated and then repopulated 
over and over again, and edch time with a distinct 
population; that the species now existing were an 
independent creation. This view has recently disap- 
peared from science. It died a royal death with 
Agassiz. There has been no severance of the present 
from the past. Not a few species have survived un- 
changed, or almost unchanged. The evidences are 
that species have come in and gone out one by one, 
and that no universal catastrophe has ever blotted out 
all life from the globe. There is not a tree or shrub in 
North America which has not remains in the fossils 
of the tertiary period. The same holds true of ani 
mals. There are many existing forms of which no 
fossil ancestor is known. What relation can these 
have to by-gone flora? This brings upthe question of 
the fixedness of species. 

Scientific opinion on this point has changed in the 
last fifty years. Then species were believed to be 
fixed and stable. The difficulties of discriminating 
they ascribed to the imperfections of the naturalist. 
There is now a different attitude toward this class of 
questions. The fixity of species is no longer taken for 
granted. It is true that each kind produces its owa 
kind ; but the individuals are not always exactly alike. 
Much of the popular idea of the distinctness of species 
rests on the systematic arrangement in the books. 
There all must be classed under one head or another, 
and the reader does not see the struggle the naturalist 
went through before he assigned the things classified 
their places. I have been at the making and un- 
making of far too many species to be certain of their 
fixity. They have only relative fixity. You may ask 
if interbreeding is not a test of species. I say, No. The 
rule is not sufficiently true to serve as a test in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom. Distinct species do 
not need to interbreed at all; but there are interme- 
diate conditions. The streams are far apart, but the 
interval is filled with variations. 

What is the substantial difference between varieties 
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and species? The old do¢trine was that varieties be- 
came what they are but that species were originally 
made what they are. Agassiz took the ground that 
yarietie:as well as species were primordial. The con- 
yiction was announced that botanical species were a 
higher class of varieties. Others have reached the 
same conclusion by speculative routes. But no marked 
impression was made until the hypothesis of natural 
selection was announced. It was sixty years ago that 
the theory was published by Dr. Wells. The points he 
made were these: All animals vary more or less. Agri- 
culturists improve domestic animals by selection. 
What is thus done by art is done by nature in the for- 
mation of varieties of mankind fitting them for the 
countries they inhabit. Negroes enjoy immunity from 
certain diseases of tropical lands, and the same is true 
of the whites of the temperate zones. 

This simple principle extended from race to species— 
from the present to geologic ages, from man and 
domestic animals to all animals and plants. Natural 
selection by itself is not a theory but atruth. The 
hypothesis based on this truth is that the struggle for 
life and the survival of the fittest will account for the 
diversification of the forms of vegetable and animal 
life and for the rise from simple and lower forms to 
higher and more specialized beings. 

Natural selection we understand to be a sort of per- 
sonification or generalized expression for the processes 
and results of the inter-play of all living things on 
earth with their organic surroundings and with each 
other. The hypothesis is that the differences we 
observe have come to pass in the course of nature; 
that is, without miracle. Natural selection assumes 
but does not explain variations. Darwin does not ex- 
plain why we have species. There is a cause Tor the 
variations. Nobody believes that anything changes 
without cause, but natural selection cannot be invoked 
as a cause for that variation which appears in and par- 
tially produces natural selection. 

Evolution is a continued adjustment which may or 
may not involve considerable changes in a given time. 
Every form is in relatively stable equilibrium, or else 
it would not exist. Forms ought to remain unchanged 
until the circumstances change. Only those forms 
adapted to the new circumstances could come to any- 
thing. From this it is seen that Darwin’s evolution 
does not suppose that the world was at any time out 
of joint. On the contrary, it is of the nature of the 
theory that it should preserve the condition of harmo- 
nious agreement. Gradual modification in the strug- 
gle preserves, and renovates, and diversifies the 
race. 

Man, while on one side an exceptional being, on the 
other is an object of natural history and part of the an- 
imal kingdom. If you argue that man isa kingdom by 
himself you must say that it is a wholly intellectual 
kingdom, but it is as certain that he is an animal as 
that he is something more. 

We are sharers of animal and all vegetable life; 
sharers with the brutes in feeling aud affections. It 
seems to me there is a sort of meanness in the wish to 
ignore the tie. Man is a partaker of the natural as 
well as of the spiritual, and evolutionists can say with 
the apostle ‘‘ Howbeit that which is spiritual was not 
first,” etc. 

Is there any warrant for affirming that the processes 
of man’s creation were instantaneous? 

I have now indicated some of the principal recent 
changes and present tendencies in scientific belief, 
especi.lly in Geology. The most advanced of the 
views here presented are held by many scientific men. 
There is a class by whom all these and more are held as 
ascertained facts and the basis of philosophicalinference 
which strikes at the root of theistic belief. It remains 
to consider what attitude thoughtful men and Christian 
men should take towards them, and how they stand 
connected with a belief in beings of a higher order. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


» lee House of Representatives bas done little or 

nothing at the present session, and the Senate 
preserves day by day a not very masterly inactivity, 
adjourning from Thursday to Monday every week. 
Both branches seem to be uncommonly fearful of mak- 
ing a bad record. The House is having an infinite deal 
of trouble with the newly digested system of rules, 
laboriously prepared during the recess by its Commit- 
tee on Rules to take the place of the undigested chaos 
of contradictory regulations which has so long dis- 
graced the House and complicated the transaction of 
public business. The report, as made unanimously by 
a committee of both parties, comprehending Garfield, 
Stephens, Frye, Blackburn and Speaker Randall, is an 
admirable piece of clean, condensed work, reducing to 
sixteen pages the whole farrago of rules for the gov- 
ernment of the House, which needed codification 
almost as heinously as did the Statutes-at-Large of the 





United States before their vast bulk was reduced to 
one volume in 1873. 

So far, the House has got about one-fifth of the way 
through the consideration of these rules, and, instead 
of adopting them in gross, has most unwisely nullified 
the action of its Committee by taking out of the hands 
of the regular Committee on Appropriations the prep- 
aration and control of all bills providing for public 
works and public buildings. This means that the ma- 
jority of the House is determined on having an uncon- 
tro'led chance to create large leaks in the public trea- 
sury. It means that the River and Harbor jobbery, 
which has latterly gone forward at the rate of from 
seven millions to nine millions of dollars a year, is to 
be enlarged rather than curtailed. It means that the 
whole vast range of appropriations not fixed by exist- 
ing law are to be taken out of the hands of its Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which stands for economy 
and limitation of expenditure, and put into the hands 
of the Committees on Commerce and Public Build- 
ings, which stand for extravagance, ‘‘log-rolling,”’ 
and omnibus bills for the squandering of the public 
money. There is no man who has watched a modern 
River and Harbor Bill through its various stages 
but knows it is brim-fall of iniquity—of profligate, 
unnecessary and wasteful expenditure, so skillfully 
compounded and divided up between the different 
congressional districts as to present a sop to every 
congressional Cerberus so tempting that the virtue of 
very fewis firm enough to resist it. Thus honest men, 
elected to protect the tax-payers and not to rob them, 
vote for these prodigious squanderings with eyes wide 
open, and when remonstrated with, coolly say, ‘‘ Well, 
I know it is very bad, and such and such jobs init are ut- 
terly indefensible, but the bill had to be taken as a whole 
without chance for amendment, and contained so many 
necessary items for improving our rivers and harbors 
—and taking care of those in my district too—that I 
had to go for it under suspension of the rules, or lose 
my popularity at home.” Thus these very men who 
denounce other men’s jobs hug their own to their 
political bosoms, and make part of the very two-thirds 
majority which is needed to suspend all the rules that 
stand in the way of stealing or squandering the public 
money. . 

The Supreme Court has taken the whole of February 
this year for vacation, and to gain time to catch up 
with the preparation of opinions in important cases. 
The suits before it involving the highest constitutional 
and political questions are gettting painfully numer- 
ous and perplexing; and while society exacts so much 
from our judicial intellects in the highest station it is 
impossible for them to sit all winter hearing new cases 
without any chance to mature and formulate opinions 
upon the old. Much of the spring and summer vaca- 
tion of the court is given to hearing law cases in the 
various circuits, and the continued disqualification of 
Justice Hunt, of New York, throws more labor on his 
colleagues, while it leaves the Court an even number 
(eight judges), incapable under certain circumstances 
of reaching decisions at all. This unfortunate state of 
things ought at once to be remedied by retiring the 
invalid judge on his pension; but this would take a 
special act of Congress, and this the Democracy are 
loth to pass while it would give the selection of Hunt’s 
successor to a Republican administration. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
lig bit of ore was soon secured, and the pair 
. strolled on past the furnaces and out on the point 


end, under which they often sat on sumimer evenings. 
The sun had gone down but the clouds still glowed, 
crimson and deepest gold, and the lake gave back the 
rich coloring and the sheen of the copper hills, each 
one clear and sharp in the depth below. 

Robert threw himself on the ground and tossed aside 
his hat, and Lockwood followed his motion and, lean- 
ing against a tree, looked off to the hills. A cool wind 
swept down from them, rippling the lake and swaying 
the fringe of the bushes about the point, and Robert, 
before whom a picture of his old haunt by the inlet at 
home had come, said suddenly, . 

‘¢T wonder if Cranstoun went to the inlet, and if it 
all looks the same. Seven months can’t have changed 
it much.” 

‘Good soul!” Lockwood said. ‘‘ He has been a good 
friend to you from the beginning.” 

‘*Yes,” Robert answered, absently, ‘‘I know it, but 
he wouldn’t have been if he’d known.” 


* Copyright 1879 by Helen Campbell. 








“Robert,” Lockwood said, ‘it isn’t possible that 
you are still dwelling on that trouble. I thought you 
had put it all away. Can’t you begin to believe that 
God has something better for you than a curse?” 

‘*T wish I could stop believing in him at all,” Robert 
burst out. “If that might be, I could begin to live. 
But here I am in his grip and it never lets go. 
‘Cursed with a curse,’ my mother said. ‘Go if you 
will, but you are cursed with a curse and it will follow 
you.’ It does follow me. There are minutes when I 
look up and think God is and must be kind; when the 
old life rises and I could run and shout from pure glad- 
ness; and then it all shuts down, and I see that sooner 
or later I shall do some desperate thing, or fail in what 
I most want, because that curse is on me. It’s a hand 
to hand fight. I’m bound to win. I will win if mortal 
man can stand out against God; and yet, Dwight—it’s 
bound to conquer. I wish I might die.” 

‘* But if God were fighting with you,” said Lockwood, 
after a pause in which their eyes had met in a long 
look of questioning sadness; ‘if this feeling of yours 
is from the strange spirit of evil that knows your 
weakest side, and plays upon it, and your longing to 
conquer is from God, who never has and never will 


blight a single human life past recovery; what 
then?” 
“You know better,” said Robert, hastily. ‘‘ ‘The 


sins of the father ’—have you forgotten?” 

‘*No, and I could not forget, for I see its truth every 
day. They are visited, but notas you think. Thereis 
not an inherited appetite or passion or vice that can- 
not be fought down; and the very fact that you are 
hindered with an inleritance for which you are in no 
degree responsible gives you an added claim on God’s 
love. With the temptation comes an even more 
open way of escape than is granted to less weighted 
souls. The very knowledge that you are weighted 
puts you more on your guard. Your struggle against 
such odds calls to your aid every force that God sends 
into the human soul. But, Robert, you are not bur- 
dened as you think. I have gone over and over 
every detail you told me, and this murder was no re- 
sult of deliberate sin or unregulated passion. Even 
your mother believes it an accident, and has told you 
so. Your life had begun to grow before this tragedy 
came, and all that love could do to give you the best it 
had was done. You were not sealed with the seal of 
a drunken, or brutal, or vicious love. You have read 
enough to understand that such birth is to appetites and 
tendeneies against which many struggle in vain, but 
even with them I have known training and self-denial 
bring conquest and a good life. You have no such 
antecedents. Your mother must be a beautiful soul, 
fatally warped. Everyone belonging to her seems to 
have been good and true. Your father, she says her- 
self, was generous, tender and noble, in spite of wild- 
ness, and died patient and accepting death as God’s 
will. The burden you carry comes not from him, but 
from the sad soul of your mother, who perverted every 
word of comfort and interpreted literally a verse 
meant not as a curse but as an awful warning to sin- 
ful men that the consequences of their sin must be 
visited on innocent heads. The drunken father sends 
an idiot child into the world. Is that child responsi- 
ble? And can’t you believe that, bitter as the fate seems 
to us, it is only God’s warning to men to use reason 
and prevent such possibilities? There is compensation 
for every such soul when another life is reached, and 
the poor, hampered, prisoned mind comes to the only 
real life. There is not one of us that has not some 
special weakness or temptation to sin. There is not 
one of us who cannot so order his life as that very 
sin may be his constant spur to endeavors that at last 
will bring a fruition the less tempted and struggling | 
life could never know. Strength made perfect in 
weakness. That isit. Your temptation is of another sort. 
You are ten times freer than I from low desires and 


2 . we | strong passions, but you have first been made faithless 
stretching far into the lake, to a group of pines at the | 


as to God’s love and then taught to believe alie. It 
is alie. You are not under avturse. If spirits returned 
to us your own father would say to you this moment: 
‘The love that is waiting for you in the heart of God 
is deeper and stronger than all the human love the 
very happiest life can know. I found it and believed 
it and rest in it now. Give up doubt; take your posi- 
tion, and do the work to which you are called.’” 

Robert had half risen, and leaned forward, his eyes 
fixed on the young man’s face. Lockwood spoke as if 
moved by some interior force, and every power of will 
and thought in him reached out to this imprisoned 
nature, longing for the light, which waited only till 
his own hand should open the windows of his soul and 
see the clear shining flooding the whole world about 
him. He drew a deep, long breath, and laid one hand 
on Lockwvod’s, who looked eagerly at him. Then he 
said: 

**T could almost believe you, Dwight. It has never 
seemed so possible before. But only the other day I 
read that book of yours—‘ Galton.’ I did not under- 
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stand it all, I think, but I understood enough to find 
what heredity means, and it is useless to deny its 
power.” 

‘<7 do not deny it,” Lockwood answered. ‘I Anow 
its power. But I look at it, not as God's curse, but as 
God’s school for his world. The time is coming when 
every law that governs it will be so understood that 
idiots and lunatics and hopeless cripples cannot be 
born. Even if legislative enactment does not hinder 
it—and it will in extreme cases—men and women will 
come to such knowledge that their own common sense 
will be law sufficient. There will always be the resid- 
uum of brutes and scoundrels, and these must be 
dealt with by law. But the world is struggling up 
into light. Each generation has a little more wisdom 
than the last; each generation is approaching, no mat- 
ter how faintly, the day of purer manners—nobler 
laws. You and I will not see it, but we can work for 
it: and we work not under a hard, relentless task- 
master, but under the King in his beauty. The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together, but the end 
is deliverance from pain, and a glorious new life. We 
have glimpses of it now. Every noble thought—every 
true life—is the promise of better things to come. 
Christ came for this, and trod all that weary way for 
no other end. Follow him, take the strength that 
comes to all who seek to dohis will, and your trouble 
will end and life begin. How shall I make you believe 
it, Robert?” 

Robert was silent, but he still held his friend’s hand 
ard the sadness had given way to a look of earnest 
questioning. 

‘‘ Promise me one thing,’’ Lockwood said at last. 
‘*1 do not expect you to be convinced at once. But do 
not shut yourself up with your own brooding thoughts. 
Talk them out and we will try and find answers. If 
you love me at all, Robert, do this for me. Promise.” 

Robert hesitated, but Lockwood's eyes held a com- 
pelling force he had never felt before, and he answered 
at last, slowly and solemnly, ‘‘I promise.” 

‘Thank God!” was in Lockwood’s heart, but he 
only grasped the boy’s band more tightly and then 
rose up. The wedge had entered, if ever so lightly, 
and there was hope that quiet and persistent urgency 
would at lust open this hidden spring of bitter waters 
to sunshine and sweet air. As they left the point and 
passed up the village street Ruth and her mother came 
toward them on their way to Thursday evening prayer 
meeting: Searles himself was away, testing some 
specimens from a new lead, and at such times Mrs. 
Searles seized the opportunity to give the religious 
instruction with which her husband never meddled; 
Mrs. Searles being herself a Methodist, finding more 
stimulant for her cold and limited nature in this form 
than in any other, and going constantly to prayer 
meeting, and love feast, and any and every church ex- 
ercise. Ruth shrank from the noise and confusion with 
which such meetings usually ended, and preferred the 
decorous order found in the little Episcopal church 
set deep in pines, and with more pretension to beauty 
than the square boxes known as Presbyterian and 
Methodist places of worship. A small proportion of 
the miners, and these chiefly Welsh and South of En- 
gland men, came to the latter, but the great mass 
seemed beyond all such influences, and gave Sunday to 
drinking, boating, fightiag—anything that could while 
away the idle hours. Among these men Lockwood 
had gone in the beginning of his life at Houghton, his 
hearty, genial manner taking him into places from 
which a less popular man would have been rebuffed, 
and he had worked in quiet ways; earning for himself 
the title of infidel and heathen from the over-zealous 
Methodist minister, who could see but one way into 
the kingdom of heaven, and that narrower even than 
the path in which he was accredited guide. The 
miners; the remnant of Indians still hovering about 
the settlement; the French half bloods who filled the 
little Catholic church on the bluff, and who between 
the intervals of confession stole indiscriminately and 
with an equanimity never affected by discovery or con- 
viction, made up a field of operations into which Lock- 
wood plunged at first with the enthusiasm and faith of 
earnest youth. Five years had not quenched this ar- 
dor, but had taught him to limit his effort. A new 
man had come to the Methodists—middle-aged, ener- 
getic, and with a knowledge of human nature gained 
in his life in a great city as a workingman long before 
his call to preach was heard and followed, and who 


_ did not hesitate to announce that there were men they 


met daily so dead in sins, or so seared and stupid, that 
‘*God didn’t want them and even the devil wouldn’t 
have them.” 

** You’ve got to craw the line of work somewhere,” 
he said, one day in the office, .8 Lockwood ordered off 
a hulking half-blood who had been telling some story of 
wrong done by a miner, and demanding satisfaction from 
the Company. 
blows, and what is thereto get hold of? First, he’s cased 
in superstition, and thinks I’m on the high road to hell 


‘ 


‘*T may exhort that fellow till Gabriel | who possess these qualities of good breeding. 





because I’m a Protestant, and under that is ignorance 
thick enough to hinder the wisest words from getting 
in, and under that is his own animal nature: a set of 
sharp instincts and passions. There isn’t soul enough 
in ten of them to make up anything big enough to 
save. Whatdo Ido then? Fret over it? NotI! I 
turn to the man or woman I can reach and spend my 
energy on them. If the Lord thinks anything is to be 
done with such as they he’ll open the way and I 
shall know it. I could make more headway with any 
ten Injuns than I could with one of those fellows.” 

‘Very shocking doctrine,” said Mr. Gray, severely, 
‘* very shocking from any one, but more so from one 
who claims to preach the Gospel. I admit there are 
degrees in the power to understand, but it is your 
business and mine to preach, in season and out of 
season.” 

‘““That pesky text has knocked more good work 
endways than you could shake a stick at,” said Mr. 
Brown, vigorously. Mr. Gray shivered. ‘ 

Such adjectives were demolishing and outraging 
and should not be countenanced, and he looked appeal- 
ingly at Lockwood, whose face was quietly good 
humored as usual and who gave no sign of any leaning 
toward either. ‘I tell you,” Mr. Brown pursued, 
walking up and down energetically, ‘‘ you'll never get 
at these people till you learn to humor them and take 
their season and not yours. Sometimes I wish the 
Bible wasn't so common. It’s an old story, and it gets 
read, so many chapters or verses like so many pills, or 
it’s make a bugaboo of, and the live facts in it are all 
swaddled and swathed till) they can’t stir. I have a 
good mind sometimes to say it ought to be suppressed 
a bit—nobody read it till they’re a certain age, only 
have bits of it and be taught how to take it. I’ve 
done it now,”’ he added, as the little minister swept up 
hat and cane and fied as if from the adversary himself. 
“Tl go after him. I didn’t mean to hurt his feel- 
ings.” 

Robert smiled as the pair disappeared. Such endings 
were common. Lockwood laughed and turned to his 
work again, no way disturbed. The office had long 
been neutral ground for these opposing forces, Dr. 
Barnet adding another element, as he ran in to report 
his day’s work and growl over the thick-headedness 
of the miners and the miners’ wives. Robert listened 
to all with an avidity the every-day boy, brought up 
among churches and ministers, could never have felt : 
compared statements and beliefs, and from the mass 
of argument and often mutual vituperation was gradu- 
ally constructing his own system. In the meantime, 
though labored with by both the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian representatives, who saw in his quiet reserve 
the possibility of a future theological student, he drew 
back from both, and, in the rare times he entered a 
church at all, preferred the stately arfd venerable form 
of the Episcopal service, which he followed with a 
serious pleasure that gave Mr. Gray strongest hopes 
of an ultimate convert. Now and then Ruth and he 
went together, but always under protest from Mrs. 
Searles, who complained bitterly that Ruth was grow- 
ing up to cross her mother wherever she could. 

As the child grew older, standing already on the 
threshold of girlhood, and with no childish ways save 
the fondling reserved for her father, a certain sense of 
something she had lost troubled the shallow pool of 
Hannah Searles’s nature. She saw no cause for repent- 
ance over any lack in herself, yet looked on with a 
jealousy she could not suppress at the good comrade- 
ship growing daily stronger between father and 
daughter. She interrupted their work qr talk when- 
ever possible; found unexpected tasks for Ruth, or 
brought her own complaints into the conversation, till 
Searles one day turned upon her: 

‘*What’s come over you, Hannah, I don’t know, but 
I should say you were bound I shouldn’t have a quiet 
minute with Ruth. Now understand: evening’s my 
time and not to be touched. You do as you please én 
the day-time when I’m not on hand; when I am, let us 
alone.” 

(To be continued. ) 








THE GENTLEMAN WIns.—If you speak the right 
word at the right time; if you are careful to leave 
people with a good impression; if you do not trespass 
upon the rights of others; if you always think of 
others as well as yourself; if you do not put yourself 
unduly forward; if you do not forget the courtesies 
which belong to your position, you are quite sure to 
accomplish much in life which others with equal abili- 
ties failto. This is where the race is not to the swift 
| nor the battle to the strong. It is where you make 
| people feel that you are unselfish and honorable and 


| trathful and sincere. This is what society is looking 





| for in men, and it is astonishing how much men are 
' 
j 


; able to win for self-respect and success and usefulness, 
It is 
almost the turning-point of success in practical life.-— 
{Boston Herald. 





Mymonth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BERCHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou bidest thyself from us by the excess of thy glory; and 
yetthou art our Father. We are related to thee by our i:- 
ward nature, and are drawn toward thee by all theattraction 
of thine: and yet bow liule we know, and how little we fee} 
the power of the divine nature. How low our life is in aim, 
and how iow it isalsoin execution! How litile do we live in 
that part of our nature which is of thee,a’ d how much, stil), 
do we live in that which is of the earth, earthy! How little 
bave we inherited our birthright of peace, and with what 
disturbances do we whirl around the pool of time. 

O Lord. we pray that we may enter into the secret love of 
Christ, that we may know scmething of the power of bis life 
that our own may conform toit; and as light even of the 
taper mi gies with the tight of the sun, and they are undis- 
tinguisbable, so grant that the little flame ot our hearts may 
so mingle with toine that there shall be no distinction and no 
partition in tny love and in ours. 

Nourish us, we pray thee, by that which is best for us in 
our highest estate, and in allour whole duration ; and give to 
us so much of this world as is good for usin the life which is 
to come, acd withbold so much from us as our good requires 
should be witbheld from us. Grant tha: every day we may be 
avle to say, Toy will be done, and to rejoice in thy providence 
as tre mapifestation of thy will; and grant that thar whic» we 
do not ucdersiand we may patiently wait for, knowing that 
thou wilt reveal all things, and that when we stand in Zion 
and before God there shall be no longerany mys ery, nor 
darkness, nor any such thing. 

We pray that thy blessirg may rest upon thy servants that 
are gathered together this morning. Draw all tbeir bearts 
up to thee in supplication. Grant that ip the consciousness 
of weakness, and infirmity, and ignorance, and temptabie- 
ness, and sin, ail of thém may feel the need of thy grace; 
and may they experience breathings of toat grace upon 
their souls. 

Grant, we pray thee, that those who are appointed to stand 
in tne househo d may be as ordained priests of God, and that 
the church of every housecoid may be to the ro.or and tre 
glory of tby name. 

We pray thattnys b’essing may re-t upon the young; upon 
the little ones; upop thos: tiat are «merging trom coaild- 
bood : upon those that are taking their first steps in-tre way 
of life; upon al! tr Ore that ure armored, and siana ir the day 
of battle; and grant that 'tey may be etrong in the Lord 
aud in the power of tis mignt 

Grant thy blessing 'o r 81 upen all those that conduct the 
affairs of life, tout they may bave given unto them trat 
courage to do rght. tha: forutude to beur trouble, that in- 
sivht to di-cern toe highest and the best way. whicn sbail 
mark them ip all things os the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

We pray t: at thy bless ing may rest upon ull that are ab- 
sent from us. Wher: ver thes are, they are peur to thee, and 
under thy care; and our prayers go up for them day by day, 
as for ourselves. 

Be near to any that are sick from out of our midst. to beal 
thm; or yet better. to teal 11¢€m with an erernal bealth: 
and prepare them, whether it be for life or for «ternal tife. 

Grent, we pray th e,thoatthy blessit g may rest uy on ail the 
measures by which thy servants are endeavoring to promote 
the weitare of their fellow men. in our missions and schools 
may we have evivence of thine abiding presence. 

We pray t: at thou wilt grant that more and more may be 
brought out of darkness in o light, an: tbat the glory of the 
chiloren of Jesus Christ may become more ard more attrac- 
tive to the es es tbat now wander, seeing noting. 

Bless, we pray thee, the strangers tnat are in our midst, 
and grant to them the conscious.ess of being at home with 
their own brethren in the Lord. 

And we pray that the promises which thou hast made of a 
long ume, and which linger, may basten and that the g ory 
of toe Lord may at lust break forth from behind the vlouds 
and the darkness, ano shine all over the earth. 

And to thy name shail be the praise, Fatoer, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
PAUD)S CONCEPTION OF DISCIPLE. 
SHIP.* 

“To the weak became I as weak, that | might gain the 
weak: lam made ail things'o all men, that I might by all 
m-~ans save some.’’—1 Cor. ix., 22. 

A Ryerss is what it is said the Jesuits do—become all 
things to all men—that they may gain proselytes; 
and Jesuitism is a word of contempt. This is what 
unprincipled politicians are supposed to do; and it is 
not thought to be very manly nor very creditable in 
them. Was it any more so in the Apostle Paul? 

The mischief of Jesuitism, in the offensive sense of 
that term, does not lie in conformity to the weakness 
of men: it lies in that conformity which violates truth 
and simplicity, and in seeking a personal end; and the 
odiousness of an unprincipled politician does not lie in 
that he goes down to the average thought and feeling 
of men, and talks to them in language that they can 
understand, but that he uses these means for the sake 
of gaining a selfish end in himself. 

Now, read Paul’s words on this matter as contained 
in the chapter from which our text is borrowed: 

* For though I be free from all men, yet have | made my- 
self servant unto all, toatI mignt gain the more. And unto 
the Jews I became asa Jew tbat I migtt gain the Jews; tO 
them that are und r the law, as under the iaw, that I might 


gain them that are under tne law; to them that are witnout 
law (that is, without the Mosaic law], as wi hout law, (bei0g 
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pot without law to God, but under the law to Christ.) [thar 
is, having a higher iaw,and seeking the same toings, and 
having the same ground) that I might gain them that are 
witbout law. To the weak became I as weak, tnat I might 
gain the weak: 1am madeal thi gs toail men, that I migh: 
py ali means save some». And this i do for the gospel’s sake. 
that I m:ght be partaker thereof with you.” 

Here no personal end is sought, no ambition, no 
thrift or profit. Paul sacrifices his pride, he gives up 
everything, and does it for the benefit of those for 
whom he sacrifices and gives up. The spirit which he 
manifests is like that of the nurse who devotes night 
and day to the little baby. It is the watchfulness of 
love by the cradle. It is the abnegation of self in the 
spirit of benevolence. In making a criticism on the 
course of any public man we must always ascertain 
what are the principles on which he professes to act; 
and in the case of Paul we must do su signally. What 
was his ideal? What were his notions? What was 
the principle of his life? and how did he carry it out? 
He set before himself an ideal benevolence so flexible 
as to meet every case, and so self-forgetful as to ex- 
pend itself without stint, always, everywhere, and in 
proportion to the neediness of those to whom he 
gave it. 

The figure of Christ’s righteousness as a garment is 
a great deal more striking than men ordinarily make it 
to be m their imagination. Iron has a character of 
its own, and if you take sheet-iron you cannot make a 
shawl of 1t; you cannot adapt it to yourself for your 
protection; it is too tough: nor can wood be made 
to servé as a garment; but silk or wool or cotton is so 
flexible that it gives itself entirely to the shape, to the 
form, of the person that-wraps it around him, for his 
want, for his succor. Christ is described as having a 
righteousness which we are to put on. We are to put 
on Christ. He is, as it were, so flexible in his nature 
that he wraps himself around, and takes in himself the 
shape and the form of the one that he wraps himself 
around, with sympathy for his need. 

This was the idea that the Apostie Paul had of the 
law of love, the excellence of which was that it adapted 
itself to the special personality and necessity of every 
one to whom it was applied. There is a form of love 
which demands excellence for its exercise; and is 
strong in proportion to the excellence of the object 
loved. There is a form of love that we call ‘* Benevo- 
lence”? which takes exactly the reverse direction, and 
adapts itself to men, not according to their excellence, 
but according to their need of care. It is that love 
which makes one look after the wants of the poor, of 
the suffering, of the needy, of every shape and form. 
It is the love of benevolence. We love a child in that 
way before he can speak or walk; but when he is a 
companion of even years with our own, and is develop- 
ing genius, knowledge and disposition, we love him in 
another way, with the “love of complacency,” as it is 
called by the old writers. We do not love the child 
because we see such excellence in it; it is because of 
its helplessness, its littleness, its want, its ueed, that 
we love it. It appeals to a different side of our nature 
from that to which persons whom we love on account 
of their excellence appeal. 

This is Paul’s interpretation of Christ's incarnation, 
and life, and passion, and death. It was the evolution 
and demonstration, by himself, of this style of love— 
one that suits universal want in proportion to the de- 
gree of that want—-and this he did as an exhibition or 
revelation to mankind of a concrete and personal ex- 
ample of the nature of God himself. He did it to make 
known that in his esseutial care, in that very element 
which constitutes him God, as distinguished from all 
inferior beings, there is that free, omnipotent, affluent, 
universal and eternal disposition of benevolence that 
g0es out and wraps itself around littleness, imperfec- 
fection, error, infirmity, sin, suffering; that to be God 
is to have the royalty of that infinite nature which 
pours itself out like an atmosphere around universal 
creation. This was Paul’s conception of Jesus Christ. 

Consider, in passing, the medieval attempt to show 
this for they did attemptto show it. The worst the- 
ology, oftentimes, is but the child’s attempt to express 
the best things. And what better could be done in an 
age of the world when royalty was the highest thought 
of God that men had, and when kingly government 
represented the best conception of kindness and jus- 
tice that, in a rude and barbaric age, men had? Insuch 
an age were framed those notions of theology which 
Tepresented God as having to admivister a great gov- 
‘ronment, and having to take cure of it; which repre- 
Sented that, while he wanted to be kind to men, there 
were great hinderances to it; that the people had 
sinned and broken his laws ; that he invented a machin- 
ery of atonement by which Christ suffered for the sake 
of mending those laws ; that he put himself in the place 
of men that had trausgressed, and that when God saw 


that this shall be the law of our belief. Then we will 
resistit. It would be as if men undertook to make us 
wear the armor of the old knights—the spear, the 
sword, the spur, the breast-plate. It was well enough 
to use them when they were usable, but to make them 
the common garments of life to-day would be an imper- 
tinence. And when I look back and see what were the 
grounds and reasons why they thought God showed 
mercy, and see that they did what we would do, and 
what all mankind must always do—interpreted the in- 
visible things of the spiritual kingdom by some analo- 
gues, by some symbolization, or by some experience—I 
am not surprised that when they had no higher exam- 
ple than that of civil government and royalty in the 
hands of a good king, they from these things framed 
their idea of what the nature of God was as made man- 
ifest by Jesus Christ. 

But Paul had no such conception as this. He 
thought Jesus Christ came to reveal the hidden nature 
ot God without any of the trappings or analogies of 
human civil gove1 nment, which in so far as society is 
concerned is the strength of human life, but which in 
so far as absolute government is concerned is weak- 


ness. For our government springs not from our ex- 
cellence but from our weakness; it measures man’s 


want, his limitation; but the higher government is 
always without any of these defects. And to Paul’s 
mind Christ came to reveal the eternal and infinite 
nature of God, that was without any excuses, or any 
variations, or any applications of one kind or another. 
Because he was God he loved, and he loved everybody, 
and he loved them in proportion to their need, and he 
pardoned them when they needed pardon and would 
accept it, and he poured himself out and made himself 
flexible, and wrapped himself about men, and was most 
to those that were lowest and needed most. 

That is the New Testament notion of God as made 
manifest through Jesus Christ. It was the Pauline 
idea; and it became therefore to him the conception of 
discipleship. A man that undertook to control his 
life and conduct according to the central principle of 
universal beneficence, and to adapt that principle to 
all men in the ratio of their need, and all the time for 
their good and not for his own—that was his idea of 
a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. So he went abroad 
preaching this conception, this interpretation of 
Christ’s incarnation and the meaning of Christ’s 
death, which was simply a measure or estimate of the 
intensity of the divine benevolence. 

If this view of Paul’s is the correct view you will 
have to reverse the theological notion that God created 
a perfect universe, that that universe went astray, that 
then he ingemously sought to discover how he could 
re-adapt himself to the universe that had gone wrong, 
and that he made what is called ‘‘the scheme of 
grace,” enabling him to do it without inconsistency, 
without a violation of his laws. The Pauline concep- 
tion of the divine nature was infinite benevolence 
toward the lowest and the least, and that God created 
the universe by a method that should enable him to 
dévelop and exercise this original nature of benefi- 
cence. God did not do violence to himself for the 
sake of meeting a great catastrophe in the human race. 
He was before the creation a God of infinite compas- 
sion, and love, and gentleness, and healing tenderness ; 
and creation sprang out of his hands under conditions 
which gave him a sphere in which to evolve and ex- 
hibit this eternal and infinite adaption of the divine 
nature to build up, to cure, and to resolve sorrow into 
joy, imperfection into perfectness, and sin int» holi- 
ness. The whole bargaining business of medieval 
theology, that makes God seek out a loophole, or a 
patch to put on the loophole that occurred unexpect- 
edly in his creation, is unworthy of one who is in sym- 
pathy with Paul, and who sees God first eternally, 
1oyally, and universally benevolent, pouring the tide of 
himself out for succor, creating a universe that needs 
just such a God, and then adapting himself to that uni- 
verse, and carrying it up, step by step, until it is per- 
fected. 

But what a tremendous principle of life is that for 
any man to adopt! In this light what one really pro- 
fesses who accepts Christ is, that he has begun to be 
the same, with the whole force and volume of his beiug, 
that Christ was. It is the total development of life in 
the plane of benevolence. Paul undertook to do it, 
and he did it pretty effectually. He undertook to make 
his bodily life, his mental life, his social life and his moral 
life a mere instrument for bettering men everywhere ; 
and there is not in history amore sublime spectacle, 
vor one brought out more fully in its light and grandeur, 
than that of aman like Paul going forth for more 
than a score of years, as n> man except his Master 


éver had gone, to labor in this spirit of beneficence, | 


until the words, ‘* The zeal of thine house hath eaten 





| Trinity, you are excluded. 


inthians, and the fourth chapter, beginning with the 
8th verse : 

“We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed: we 
are perplexed, but notin despair; persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroced; always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the light also of 
Jesus might be made manifes: in our body.” 

There was the life of Clirist—a flaming life of disin- 
terested benevolence; and there was the model—the 
life-—that Paul says he had adopted. 

Look, also, at the testimony given in 
chap. of 2nd Corinthians, and the 20th verse. 


the ilth 


“ For ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, if a man 
devour you, if aman take of you, if a man exalt bimself. if a 
man smit you on the face.” 

“And yet,” he says, in substance, “‘you speak 
against me because I do not do any of these things, 
but really seek your good. 
boasting I have;” 


If any man has reason for 
‘ 
and then he goes on to enumerate: 


* Arethey Hebrews? souml. Are they Israelites? so am I. 
Are they the seed of Abrsham ? soaml. Are they ministers 
of Christ? ({ speak as a fool.) ! am more; in labora more 
abundaat, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, 
in deatbs oft. Of the Jews five times received [ forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was [ beaten with rods, once was I stoned. 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have! been in 
the deep. _ lo journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, In peri by mine own countrymen, ip perils 


by the heatben, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
silderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watching 


often, in hunwer and thirst. in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. Beside those thinwe that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of ali the churches. Who ix 
weak, andl am rot weak? ‘ho is offended, and I burn not? 
If [must needs glory I will glory of the things which concern 
mine infirmiti ».’’ 

There is the account which he gives of himself, and 
of the price which he paid for trying to do good to 
everybody. He shrank at nothing, he kept back from 
nothing, he held no sacrifice dear that enabled him to 
serve mankind in the love of Jesus Christ. 


In the same book sand in the next chapter he re- 
sumes it: 
“T take pleasure in infirmities, i» reproaches, in necessities, 


in pereecutions, in distresses for Christ's sake ; 
am weak. the. am I strong.” 

Turn back to the first letter that he wrote to the 
Corinthians, and see what testimony there is in the 
4th chapter : 

“For T think that God bath ser forth us the apostles last, 
as it were appointed to death; for we are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and toangels, and tomen. Weare fools fut 
Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye 
are strony: ve are honorable, but we are despised. Even 
unto this present hour we both hurwer. and thirst, and are 
naked. an’ are buffet’ed, and bave no certain dwelling place: 
and labor. working with our own hands; being reviled, we 
bless; boing persecuted, we suffer it: being defamed, we en- 
treat: we are made as the filth of the world, and are the off 
seouring of a i thio-wse unto this day.” 

‘That was the measure of the sincerity and of the in- 
tensity with which he regarded the example of his 
Master; namely, the use of himself, in every conceiv- 
able circumstance and against every inducement of 
fortune, for the lifting up of his fellow men, and for 
their enlightenment in a higher and nobler life. That 
is the testimony of Paul. Is there another hero in all his- 
tory, except his own Master, like him? Is there another 
ideal of Christianity that is comparable to this of Paul? 
He loved men, and he gave himself for them. He 
gloried in having made up in him the sufferings that 
were lacking in Christ, his Master. 

Read also the 14th chapter of Romans, which from 
beginning to end represents the ‘tlexibleness of love 
reasoning, of love conscience, of Jove liwerty, and of 
love independence. We hear about faith that works 
by love. There is not a single thing in the human 
soul that ought not to work by love. The reason, the 
imagination, the affections—these should work by love. 
So the moral sense should work by love. It did in the 
Apostle Paul; and it should in every true Christian. 
He says in that chapter that we ought to receive the 
weak—that is to say, in an argument where the very 
question was the question of to-day. To-day, in one 
church, if you are wrong, if you hold views contrary 
to their ideas of orthodoxy, you are excluded from the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper. If you hold tech- 
nical views contrary to the orthodox doctrine of the 
No matter how you have 
come up; no matter if you began a Swedenborgian, or 
a Quaker, or a Baptist, or « Methodist, or a Presby- 
terlan, high or low, and came up, no matter what you 


for when I 


| came from, the thing is, *‘ Do you accept these tenets?" 


If you do you are ranked; if not, you are excluded. 
But what was the argument of Paul? He was a 
Jew. His countrymen were of Jerusalem, and all the 
cities of the world—for they were everywhere; and 
it was to them always that the Gospel was first preach 
ed by the Apostle as well as by his fellow preachers 


And the Jews were yet sticking to the formality of 
Moses. They were very particular about baptism, 
about circumcision, about the Sabbath, and about 
offerings. They did not dare to touch things that had 
| been offered up to tdole in other religions There wer: 
' g hundred ef these weaknesses that they were eubjem 


that the offended majesty of the universe was sufficiently 
atoned for he had bought for himself the liberty of 
showing kindvess to mankind. = 

Well, itis not for us to ridicule it unless it ie at- 
‘mpted te put us inte it again; unless it is insisted ex 


me up,” became literally true of him. Judge Paul, | 
then, by the activity and devotion of bis life to the 
development of human nature on the principle of 
civiae benevolence 

I vead now, in the light of this, from the Sod uf Cor- 
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to. And Paul says, ‘‘ Receive them, but not to doubt 
ful disputation.” That is, Do not examine them too 
closely about these things. And all the way through 
he says: ‘‘ You have no right to meddle with the con- 
sciences of these men to their confusion, and certainly 
not to their detriment.” It is an argument in behalf 
of the weak, in conscience, in knowledge, and in every 
way, on the part of a man that is strong in conscience. 
He says, ‘If you are more accurate than they, show 
yourself more charitable to their want of accuracy; if 
you are stronger than they, do not make your strength 
the ideal by which to measure their weakness. You 
say that you are not bound by any of these things. 
Do not use your liberty in such a way toward these 
persons that they, following your example, will lose 
everything. You have grounds, you think, on which 
you can annul the Sabbath; but if they follow your 
example, without your philosophy, they will annul the 
Sabbath without good reasons, and will perish by it.” 
Says the apostle, ‘‘Hast thou falth? Have it to thy- 
self before God;” and he proclaims this: ‘ Destroy 
not him with thy meat [with thy knowledge] for 
whom Christ died.” The immeasurable value of a 
human soul is such that every person must yield every- 
thing for the sake of bringing that soul up into the 
true light of love and into the true spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This, then, was Paul’s career, and this was his idea 
of Christ and of Christ-like life. 

But oh! how few there have been that have en- 
tered into this conception! Some have—in every 
age some. We talk of lights in the temples of old that 
were not suffered to go out; and there has been the 
light of some heroes, men and women, who have borne 
a testimony to the love of Christ, that has never been 
extinguished. But how few such there have been! 
How have we seen again in the church that which we 
see in nature. In nature the first link is selfishness; 
and then, after going through a long chain, the last 
link is benevolence. All the beginnings of life are, 
‘‘Take care of yourself; even, if it is necessary, at the 
expense of others;”’ but when you have risen to the 
examination of the divine” nature, and seen what na- 
ture comes to in its final development and: nearest ap- 
proach to God, it is, ‘‘ Take care of others, even at the 
expense of yourself;” and here at last, link after link 
growing towards God, is the firal and promised link, 
which is disinterested and self-sacrificing benevolence. 
But how very few have there been of this kind in the 
world! There has never been a public sentiment of 
that sort—not.even in small churches. The develop- 
ment of the Christian life has hardly ever pivoted upon 
that. 

Christ, God—is he yet understood? Looked at 
through nature, or through revelation, as iuterpreted 
by men, and as largely interpreted through the lurid 
haze of their own passions, he is the great center of 
life, of thought, of feeling, of inexorable justice, of 
self-exaltation, of Greek symmetrical perfeetion: a 
self-seeking God, perfect, and therefore having a right 
to everything. Is that the conception of God, the eternal 
Father, as Christ represents him? It is exactly the 
reverse. He is One to whom it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. However far away, however remote 
as yet from our to be perfected comprehension, when 
we sleep and wake again, and see him as he is, we 
shall see him as a blazing sun pouring himself abroad 
to feed the wants of the universe. He is a God that 
uses himself in every element and attribute to wrap 
around the wants of the poor and the needy, and to 
lift up through all its stages his created universe, until 
it comes to this higher plane of transcendent love and 
beauty. } 

Oh, how sublime a thing it is for a man to become a 
Christian! But how poora thing it is for a man to 
become a Christian according to much that passes 
among moderns for Christianity! To train in a given 
church; to observe Sunday; to read the Bible; to say 
prayers; to support the institutions of the Gospel; to 
give a little here and there for charity; and so to ob- 
tain a measurable standing in the community—that is 
all that is required to become a Christian, according to 
the popular idea. Religion is, to a large extent, like 
the ice that forms over the surface of ariver. Itisa 
very fine crystal, it is smooth and beautiful; but the 
old river is rolling under it just the same as ever it 
was. There is a certain sort of religiousness that sur- 
faces men; and the old pride, the old envy, the old 
selfishness, the old avarice, everything that belongs 
to the natural man, is rolling underneath the profession 
very much as it did before. But to enter the Christ 
life—not the church life, but the Christ life—is to lay 
down the natural and lower life, as Christ laid it down. 
It is to consecrate one’s self—every reasoning power, 
every element of genius, every force of disposition, 
everything that belongs to the power of human na- 
ture—to make one’s self the bread of others, the sup- 
ply of others, and to live for beneficence. 

A great many men are benevolent; but they are 





benevolent on the principle that we put bright pictures 
in dul) books, to enliven them. There are persons 
who are benevolent once in a while; and that is very 
good; but Christ’s life was being benevolent, so that 
he had no other life, no other alternative, no intermis- 
sions, no remissions; and the ideal Christian is one 
that has been slain as to the natural man. He is a man 
who has crucified the affections, who has subdued the 
body, who has overeome the tendencies of pride and 
selfishness, who has put down the earth man, and 
superinduced upon it the higher reason and the higher 
moral faculties—a Christ man that now rules, and has 
the feelings of love and kindness, morning, noon, and 
night, everywhere, and always. 

That is the call to the Christian life that goes out, 
but to which very few respond. And yet to accept it 
in the least is better than not to accept it at all. Ifa 
man has but a glimmer of the conception of the truth, 
and he is struggling but imperfectly in that direction, 
God accepts him; for he describes himself, or is de- 
scribed, as One who will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax, until he bring forth judg- 
ment unto victory. The faintest flicker of desire to- 
ward this life of beneficence, God, as it were, puts his 
hands around, and shields from being extinguished, 
until it grows strong enough to irradiate the whole life. 

This is the meaning, too, of the struggle which is 
recognized both in Scripture and in experience as going 
on in the life of every man. It is the struggle between 
the higher principle of perfect benevolence aad the 
lower principle of animal selfishness. It is a warfare. 
There are very, very few that are so balanced, or that 
have been so developed by early culture, as that they 
do not Lave the most serious conflicts with themselves 
in one or another line of the strength of the under man 
and of the weakness of the upper man. The meaning 
of the conflict that goes on in men is not that they com- 
mit sin here and there and have a hard time repenting 
over it; it is that their earthly and physical life is in 
preponderance over their heavenly and divine life; and 
itis a very serious question for self-examination to 
every man that stands in the church, and has taken the 
name of Christ upon him, and professes to have entered 
upon the Christian life. It isnotenough that you have 
undertaken to live a life of ordinary morality. Thatis 
good; but it is not the thing that the gospel seeks. It 
is not enough that you have entered upon the church 
life. That is good, too; but it is an inferior good. 
The life which one enters when he comes to Christ is 
Christ’s life. We are clothed with Christ when we 
become his followers. He enters into us and dwells in 
us. He commutes our spirits to his own. The very 
power of our nature is thus dedicated, like his own, 
like our God’s, through the eternal ages, to the welfare 
of man. 

Let a man examive himself now, and say, ‘‘Am I a 
Christian?” Ido not ask whether you have had cheer, 
and ecstasy and pleisure of prayer. The question is 
more serious than that: Is your nature transformed? 
Ido not ask even whether you are living in the sight 
of invisible things—that is, whether you are living’a 
life of faith. I ask, Is your nature transformed into 
that faith that works by love, and that purifies the 
soul? Have you gained an ascendency over all those 
outward and self-seeking impulses that brivg you into 
alliance with the sympathy and understanding of God? 

Brethren, this is a question that, as the days go on, 
becomes more and more important. When travelers 
approach, in foreign lands, the boundaries of the king- 
doms through which they wish to pass they bethink 
themselves of their passports ; and they begin to search 
and bring out of their hidden pockets, or out of their 
concealed baggage, their evidences of their citizenship, 
that they may be viséed, that they may be permitted to 
go on and enter, and be unharmed. We are drawing 
near to the bounds of the great land above. We have 
but one passport—that the mind and will of Christ is 
our mind and will, and that we are like him. If we 
are to enter among the blessed, and are to reign, it is 
by virtue of the entire remission of selfishness, and the 
entire victory of the love power that was in Christ 
Jesus. If we pass on without that, we pass into dark- 
ness, into struggle, into sorrow, and into shame. 
Whatever may be the issue, this is too appalling for 
any man to venture upon; and whatever may be 
thought of the glory of the condition of the righteous 
in the other life, it is too great for the human concep- 
tion to compass. Eye hath not seen, nor hath the ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the things which God has laid up for you and 
for me and for ours, if we are so happy as to be trans- 
formed into the image and mind and spirit of Jesus. ° 








—Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep away 
a mist; but by ascending a little you may often look 


over it altogether. So it is with our moral improve- 
ment; we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit which 
could have no hold upon us -if we ascended into a 
higher moral atmosphere.—[ Helps, 
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Inquiring Friends. 


—I desire to ascertain the best Biblical history there ig jp 
use. Am familiar with Josephus, Roilin, and some others, 
but they are not the companions one most needs in Bibje 
studying. He wants one nearer at band than they are. 
Such works, then, as you think best adapted for the assist 
ance of one whose time is limited for study, please indicate, 
and very greatly oblige A. R.B, 

FALL RIVER. 

For a history of the Bible, meaning not an account of the 
book but a Biblical history put in modern language and 
with illustrations afforded by modern scholarship, we know 
nothing better than Kitto’s ‘“ Bible Lillustrations,” pub- 
lished in four volumes by the Carters, and in a cheap edition 
by the American Book Exchange. For a course of study 
in the Bible you want to gradually accumulate a library of 
Biblical books; for a beginning one good commentary —for 
popular use Jameson, Fausset and Brown's we regard as the 
best—and a good Bible dictionary —we know nothing bette: 
than Harper's ‘Dictionary of Religious Knowledge ;” a con- 
cordance —Cruden’s, of course, either the complete edition 
of Dodd & Mead or the condensed edition of the American 
Tract Society. From this as a beginning you may go on 
indefinitely till your volumes of Biblical literature are 
counted by the thousand. 


—Will you through the column of Inquiring Friends tei; 
me something of Palimpsest. How extensively was the habit 
of erasing manuscripts practiced? when commenced? and 
was erasing made for interpolating called by this name? Can 
you refer me to an author upon this subject 7 

DENVER, Col. M. H. 

The practice of erasing from ancient manuscripts in 
order to secure writing material for new manuscripts seems 
to have originated with the ancient Greeks, though much 
more extensively practiced by, the monks of the Middle 
Ages. By them this practice of erasure, growing out of the 
scarcity and cost of parchment, was so extensively carried 
on that a large number of classical works have been lost to 
the world in consequence, such as the works of Anacreon, 
the comedies of Menander, the last decades of Livy, and 
other classical works now wholly gone but known to have 
been in existence as late as the seventh century. The 
word palimpsest is applied only to such mauuscripts as had 
the original ink erased for the purpose of enabling the 
scribe to use the parchment for fresh writing. For further 
information see Johnson’s Cyclopeuia, article Palimpsest. 

—Mr. Abbott’s * Dictionary of Religious Kuowledge,’’ Ed. 
‘of 1875, pages 101 and 102. Art. tapiism, says, “ Christ sim 
self never administered bapuom, nor is there any evidence 
chat he recognized te rite or airecvied its empl »yment by nis 
diseiples till aft r tis resurrection. The only passage inci 
Catiug that it was so used is Jonn iv., 1-2,” etc., ete. How do 
you explain Jobn iti., 22-26? 1 have used tunis Dieuonary 
ever since its issue, and verive great belp froa it, bence my 
wiso for the explanation asked above. S. H. B. 

FAIRFIELD, Me., Jan. 17, 1880. 

Ver. 2 in chap. 4 explains the declaration in var. 26. chap. 
3. Itis not stated by John that Jesus baptized but only 
that the disciples of Johu the Baptist brought to him a re- ‘ 
port that Jesus was baptizing, whereas the evaag: list tells 
us distincUy that Jesus uid nut baptize, but ouly his disci- 
ples. We know trom a comparison of the Gospels that 
the only Aposties who has ac this time b come altucheu to 
Jesus had been previously tbe discip! s of Jous tue Bapuist, 
and it is reasunabie to presume that they derived their 
practice of baptism from Juun t e Baptist, 


—lLam so often ask: d 4 hat the cowp) te list ot Mr, Beecher’s 
sermons is,and w ere taey may ve found, toat I chink tue 
ans-er in .oe i quiring frieuus’ Columao would be of uve as 
well a8 luterest to many. Also, are auy of tue ~e1moups pub- 
‘ished in tue New * York ludepenuea: " io be obtaius d. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

An edition of Mr. Beecher’s sermons revised by him-elf 
and selected in conference with uimself, comprised in two 
volumes, is publi-hed by Harper & Brothers. His other pub- 
tished sermons are to be had of Messrs. N. Tibbals & Son. 


—Has there been a book written by Jeff. Davis, history of 
the late war? If so.by whom isit pub.ishid? Wil. you base 
kind as to give me the name of some paper, weekly or 
mouthly, which treats on mere andise. A SUBSCRIBER. 

We do not know of any history of the war by Jefferson 
Davis The best history trom asouthern point of view we 
suppose to be Alexander H. Stephens's. The best purely 
mercantile journal published 1n this city is the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial and Financial Curonicle ” (weekly). 


—Some years ago I read a book of a most amusing charac- 
ter entitled ** Law the Perfection of R ason,” or * Tne Com 
mon Law the Perfection of Reason,” I am not sure no¥ 
which was the title. Can you tell me woere I can find the 
book now and what its costis? Please answer in column for 
Inquiring Friends. A SUBSCRIBER. 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 

Can any subscriber give the information desired / 


—Piease inform me through your paper where the publish- 
ing house of Phillips & Hunt 1s and the price of their book, 
**Beyond the Grave,” by Bishop Randolpb 8, Foster; al5% 
Charles Seribuer’s Sons, and their book, *‘ Old Faiths in New 
Light,” by Newman Sms th, and oblige a constant a. 

E. A.G. 

Address either house simply N.Y. City for price list. 


C. M.—The meaning of the word Selah is variously i- 
terpreted. It probably was a mark to indicate musical oT 
at least. vocal expression, and zither indicated that a pause 
or rest should be made in the Psalm, or that the voice 1” 
the passage immediately following should be raised and the 
next sentence uttered in a louder and clearer toue of voice, 
in which case it would answer to the phrase fortissimo 1° 
modern rausic. It never should be read in any public 
reading of the Psalms. 
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Beligious Helws. 


The City Missions.—A meeting on behalf of City Mis- 
sions was held in the Presbyterian Memorial Church, at 
Madison avenue and Fifty-third street, in this city, Sun- 
day evening. A large congregation was present. The 
exercises were in charge of the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robin- 
son. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. G. S. Plumley 
and the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, both pastors of mission 
chapels and engaged in mission work in this city. Mr. 
Plumley, who works in the Five Points, said that that 
quarter of the city had undergone a great change during 
the past few years. Formerly it was the scene of more 
degradation and misery than the imagination could depict. 
The streets were thronged during the greater part of the 
day and all through the night with crowds of miserable 
wretches ready to engage in almost any degree of crime. 
Many of the houses had cellars which were dev@ted to the 
sale of foul poisons, and dancing was carried on to 1ll- 
tuned music mingled with blasphemous oaths. At lengtn 
the Tract Society began its work in the neighborhood. 
{nm 1870 Calvary Chapel was built. During the years of its 
exister.ce it has advanced until now it has 200 members— 
all from the poorer classes. The Gospel temperance meet- 
ings are an important feature of the work. Mr. Schauffler 
spoke of the work being done by the women missionaries. 
Some persons, he said, had a poetical way of saying that 
the masses were thirsting for the Gospel. But this was 
not so. It had to be taken tothem. Some of the scenes 
in the tenement houses were indescribable—dark, damp 
apartments, sick wife, drunken, brutal husband, and dis- 
eased children. The only way to alleviate their temporal 
and spiritual condition was to have visitors call to see 
them. Owing to the large number of families in a parish 
it was impossible for the pastor to see more than a small 
proportion of them. As women could get access easier 
than men, they were especially fitted for the work, and a 
great many more than were already engaged were needed. 
It was much easier toget sympathy in these days for peo- 
ple in temporal distress, but it was much better to give 
spiritual enlightenment than temporal help. He would be 
in favor of carrying on the work without expending any- 
thing for temporal relief, except in urgent cases. Such a 
system wouid tend to eliminate pauperism instead of in- 
creasing it. 





The Churches in Australia. The ‘‘Southern Cross,” 
of Melbourne, commenting on recent church meetings, 
says: Ecclesiastical gatherings, in long and quick succes- 
sion, have marked the last few weeks, and still the streets 
of Melbourne show theological faces and costumes in unu- 
sual abundance. The Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan 
and Presbyterian churches, in turn, have met in council, 
reviewing the work and results of the past, and laying ear- 
nest plans for the future. The reports show with what 
energy the work of Christ’s Church is carried on in this 
colony. They bear witness to the robust vitality of the 
Protestant Churches of Victoria; to the vigor and flexi- 
bility of their organization ; to fidelity and thoroughness of 
oversight with which all their interests are watched; and 
to the practical business skill with which their affairs are 
managed. Never did a healthier life beat in the veins of 
the churches; never bad they a purer atmosphere, or a 
higher general level of loyalty to Evangelical doctrine. 
And while each denomination is wisely and tenaciously 
faithful to its own ideal of organization and discipline, 
never were the differentie of the churches, the mechan- 
ical details in which they are unlike each other, felt to be 
of less importance. 

The School Question in Belgium has given rise to a singu- 
lar dramatic performance, which is thus described by the 
correspondent of an English newspaper: ‘The ‘ Précur- 
seur’ reports that at the Episcopal College at Poperinghe, 
in Western Flanders, there was performed lately by 
the pupils before their parents a play which was received 
with much applause. In the first act a pupil, accoutered 
as a Freemason, is seen digging a grave in a cemetery, 
in which a coffin marked ‘Catholicism’ is to be placed. 
The Belgian Minister of Public Instruction, dressed as 
Satan,aids him. In the second act the gravedigger ap- 
pears”as teacher in a communal school. A father, en- 
tering with four sons, asks how much will be paid to 
him for placing his sons in the school. The bargain is 
made, the teacher pays, and the father pockets the 
money. Other pupils are received in the same manner. 
Instruction begins by writing on the blackboard, ‘ There 
is no God.’ Now appear an.old man with a boy, an angel 
with a scepter, and Satan in Bengal flames. The pupils 
fall on the ground, but the angel begins to sing the clerical 
war-song, ‘They shall not, have it, the beautiful soul of 
the child.’ Satan is put to flight, and the children are 
saved.”’ 





Congregationalism in England. —The Year Book for 1880 
shows 2.013 Congregational churches in England, 119 
branch churches, 1,004 preaching stations and 78 evangel- 
ists’ stations. Eight churches are returned.as having lay 
pastors, 136 are dependent upon various supplies for 
preaching services “and 231 are vacant. In Wales there 
are 814 Welsh churches, with 36 branches and 17 preaching 
stations. -Scotland has 106 churches, Ireland 30 and the 
islands of the British seas 17; there are 121 churches in 
Canada and Newfoundland, 172 in Australia, 19 in New 
Zealand, 2 in Natal, 27 in South Africa, 14 in Jamaioa, 16 
in British Guiana (besides 21 aided by the London Mission- 


ary Society), 1” churches in India (besides 9 aided by the 
Lonéon Missionary Society) and 17 native churches, and 
2in China independent of missionaries, There are 3,552 








ministers connected with the 'denomination, of}who n 672 
are without pastorates. The large total includes 137 mis- 
sionaries and 357 native ‘ordained {ministers. There ‘are 
18 colleges, 10 of. which are located in England, and con- 
nected with which are 58 professors and 530 students, 
There are also 10 institutions connected with the missions, 
which are educating 300 native students. 

In the Right Direction.—The meeting last [week of the 
Eastern Convocation of the Episcopal Church, in Boston, 
was marked by a very pleasant feature. The topic up for 
discussion was ‘the attitude’of the'Protestant’ Episcopal 
Church towards incoming ministers of other;}denomina- 
tions.” A number of such “‘ ministers of other denomina- 
tions’’ were present to watch the discussion, and upon the 
suggestion of the president a formal motion was put and 
carried, inviting them to participate. Among those who 
availed themselves of the opportunity were the Rev. Dr. 
Upham, Methodist, and the Rev. J. T. Tucker, Congrega- 
tionalist, both of whom responded to the invitation ina 
very cordial] spirit. Dr. Upham created some amusement 
by saying that he too was an Episcopalian, and that the 
Episcopal Church in this country “had come out of the 
Mother Church in England just as the Methodist Church 
had done.” Altogether, the episode was a pleasant one, 
and will do its part towards belping on good feeling. 





The Evangelical Alliarce Reception.—The Evangelical 
Alliance of tue United States gave a reception to the cler- 
gymen of New York, at the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in this city, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 2d. About twelve hundred invitations were issued, 
anda large number of leading clergymen and laymen were 
present. The meeting was wholly social in character, and 
was made more enjoyable by music, and a supper served 
in the lecture-room on the floor above. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Prime, Dr. Schaff and Mr. William 
E. Dodge. No attempt was made to introduce any formal 
exercises, and the reception was thoroughly enjoyed on 
account of its entirely informal and social character. 





Mr. Moody's Work at St. Louis is growing in fruitfulness. 
Every Monday evening there is a prayer meeting for min- 
isters, and the active sympathy excited in Mr. Moody's 
work by these meetings has resulted in an increased zeal in 
many of the churches. Neighboring towns are feeling the 
influence of the St. Louis meetings. Mr. Moody's sermons 
are published by one of the daily newspapers and are read 
far and wide, so that the evangelist is able to address a 
vast audience. The most widespread and lasting results 
for good are hoped for, and it is stated so great an interest 
in religious matters was never known before west of the 
Mississippi river. 





The American Bible Society.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, held 
February 5th, it was determined to establish an agency in 
Persia, and the Rev. William L. Whipple was appointed to 
take charge of it. It was also decided to observe the semi- 
centennial anniversary of Wycliff’s translation of the 
Bible into the English tongue, by a public meeting to be 
held in the Academy of Music, in this city, December 2d 
of the present year, when the Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, will deliver an oration. The next anniver- 
sary of the society will be held in Louisville, Ky. 





The Madison Square Presbyterian Church, of this city, at 
achurch meeting held on the evening of Feb. 2d, unani- 
mously resolve 1 to call as their pastor the Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, of Lenox, Mass. Mr. Parkhurst is a young 
man who graduated at Amherst College, and after passing 
through one of the theological seminaries spent three years 
under the teaching of Professor Tholuck in Germany. He 
is said to be a man of great promise both as a scholar and 
asa preacher. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
Father Maguire,a weill-knowo Roman Catholic clergy 
man of Brooklyn, died last week. 
—From April 1, 1879, to January 1, 1880, the receipts from 
donations and legacies of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union amounted to $59,516.66. 


. 
—A consecration service was beld at All Angels’ Church, at 


lst Street and llth Avenue in this city, Sunday morning, 
Feb. 2d, Bishop Potter officiating. 

—The Rev. Dr. Courtney, the popular assistant rector of 
St. Thomas's in New York, bas accepted a call to St. James’s 
Church, in Chicago. He is to assume his new charge at 
Easter. 

—Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, bas prohibited the Rev. 
J. W. Sparks from conducting service for a small congrega- 
tion of persons who.have seceded from 8t. Luke's Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in Clinton avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. Sparks 
is an extreme High-churchman, who officiated as curate of 
st. Luke’s Church before the resignation of its rector, Dr. 
Diller. 

—The Board of Managers of the Episcopal Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, with the co-operation of the 
Bishop of the diocese, will hold a missionary conference in 
Washington on Feb. 24th, 25th and 26th. Evening meetings 
will be held on the two dates last mentioned, and among the 
speakers who wil] be present are Bishop Hare, A. C. Bunn, 
M. D., of China, and others, , 

—The ‘ong continued dispute between the Oliver Street 
Baptist Caurch and the Madison Avenue Baptist Church of 
this city is reported to be finally settled. The church on the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 31st Street pays the other con- 
gregation $65,000, and this, with $70,000 raised by subscription, 
will be used in building a church on Madisen Avenue be- 
tween Sith and 70th Streets, 

—A “Pilgrim Fathers’ ” service bas been arranged, princi 
pally by the Rev. H. H. McFarland, of the American Seamen's 
Friend Society, for the use of Sunday-schools. 1t givesa 








clear and concise history of the rise and growth of Congrega- 
tionalism, or rather of religious freedom in England, and the 
narrative is interspersed with appropriate recitations and 
music. It will .be} found to be a very attractive’and instruc. 
tive exercise. The Pilgrim Monument Association wiil 
use it in connection with its work. 

The Committee on Provinces, appointed by,the last Gen- 
eral Convention of the*Protestant Episcopal Church, has 
received a report from its sub-committee, composed of 
Bishops Bedell andfStevens,:recommending that fourjprov- 
inces be formed, to be the Atlantic, the Central, the Western, 
and the Pacific; that the independence of; the existing dio- 
ceses be guarded and preserved; that the General Conven- 
tion, which now meets triennially, shall meet once in nine 
Jears, and that it shall continue to be'the legislative body of 
the Church, representing dioceses, but shall be restricted to 
general legislation, such as affects the prayer book, the sym- 
bols, and the governing provinces, 


NEW ENGLAND. 

-In the case of Charles Demond, the ex-treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, ‘charged ,with em- 
bezzlement of the society’s funds, the jury failed to agree 
and were discharged, 

Mr. Edward Kimball led the Second Church in West- 
brook, Me. (Saccarappa), in an attack upon its debt of $5,600. 
Jan.25th. All but about $300 was raised in two sessions, Sun- 
day,a d enough has since been pledged to bring the amount 
up to $5,825. 

‘The Middlesex Sunday Schoo! Union beld its annual meet- 
ing at the Universalist Church, Medford, Mass., last week. 
Ail the schools connected with the union are increasing in 
bumbers and influence. Successful mission work in several 
towns was reported. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., visit- 
ed the Central Congregational Church at Fall River Feb. Ist, 
and succeeded in getting subscriptions for $75,000 of the 
$80,000 still unpaid on the $250,000 church built by that society 
a few years ago. 

- The Second Congregational Church, of Westfield, Mass., 
is to lose its popular pastor, the Rev. Henry Hopkins, who 
accepts a call to Kansas City, Mo. DuringThis" pastorate Mr. 
Hopkins bas received a numberof calls' from prominent 
churches but be bas heretofore declined to make any change. 

Father McNamara, whose mectings in Boston we have 
noted, has been engaged in meetings in and about that city, 
preparing for an organization of bis societies in New Eng- 
land. Itis stated thata number of persons have expressed 
their purpose of uniting in such a movement whenever it is 
deemed best to undertake the work. The meetings in Lynn 
closed with a very large audience and amid much enthu- 
siasm. The mesting in Chelsea wagheld in the Walnut Street 
Chureh, and, though it was announced for the vestry, the 
main audience-room had to be opened, and in a very little 
while was filled, including the galleries and the aisles. A 
committee in Boston, having in view a permanent place for 
meeting, are now looking for a suitable building in which to 
hold weekly meetings. 

THE WESY. 

-Bishop Whipple, of the P. E. Chureh, Minon., is going 
to Fiorida with his wite, both being much out of health. 

Major Whittle closed his evangelistic work at Rochester, 
Minn., after a fortnight of very earnest and apparently suc- 
cessful labor, with the co-operation of four churches. The 
evangelist went immediately to Manka‘o, Minn., for similar 
service. 

The Rev. Adoloh Baltz-r, President of the German Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and Professor of Theology 
in the German Evangelical Theological Institute near Mar- 
tersville, Mo., died at St. Charles, Mo., Feb. 4th,fof heart dis 
ease, aged 62. He wasa classmate of Bismarck. 

Rev. Theodore A. Gardiner died by his own band in Fari 
bault, Minn., Jan. 29th, whether by the accidental discharge 
of his gun or of intention fs not known. He was at one time 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Faribault, and 
afterwards had charge of the church in Winnebago, Ill. He 
recently gave up professional work because of ill health, 
and bad made business engagements in Faribault. He 
was a graduate of Williams College, a man of high character, 
esteemed by all who knew bim. He leaves a wife and six 
children. 

THE SOUTA, 

The McKendree Methodist congregation at Nashville, 
Tenn., since tbe burning of their new church edifice has used 
the Jewish Temple, kindly offered by the Israelites of Nash- 
ville. 

—The Rev. J. N..Galleher was consecrated Bishop of Louis- 
iana at Trinity Chureb, New Orleans, Feb. 5. The services 
were conducted by the bishops of Mississippi, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. A large concourse of the clergy were in 
attendance. 

FOREIGN. 

The new?Methodist Church edifice at! Hakodadi, Japan, 
dedicated by Bishop Wylie during bis last visit, was lately 
destroyed by’a fire that consumed half the city. 

Father Chiniquy, of Canada, who has been lecturing in 
Australia, has been selected by the Synod of Eastern Australia 
to represent it in the Pan Presbyterian Council in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Right Rey. Dr. Barclay, recently consecrated Bishop 
of Jerusalem, bas sailed for Port Said, whence he will pro- 
ceed to Jaffa. His’ diocese embraces Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Abyssiniajand Asia Minor. 

—It is said that an archbishop and two bishops are con- 
tined in a fortress in Vladimir, Russia, because they are 
“old believers.’’ The archbishop bas been there twenty-six 
years, and the bishops twenty-two and seventeen years re- 
spectively. It is supposed that the authorities have forgotten 
them. 

~The foundation stone of the new parish church of 
Haworth was laidin the presence of a large gathering of 
spectators. Of the church of the Bront#s nothing remains 
except the tower. The total cost of the work js to be nearly 
£10,000. The new building will contain a memorial window 
to the Bront# family. . 

—The advowson with the next perpetual right of presenta. 
tion to the vicarage of Reigate was offered forsale at the Auo. 
tion Mart, in London, a few days since, saya an English 
newspaper, by ordesc of the Chancery division of the -High 
Court of Justice. Inthe course of the gale the auctioneey 
stated that at £8,000 the property would leave the purchaser 
a bandsome income after paying two curatesand outgoings, 
The highest bid being £2,010, the property was bought in, 
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PHARISAISM CONTRASTED WITH CHRIS- 
TIANITY¥. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘T° HE contrast between Pharisaism, ancient and mod- 

ern, and Christianity is two-fold. Pharisaism 
considers righteousness to consist in obedience to cer- 
tuin laws or statutes; Christiimity teaches thav it con- 
sists in sympathy with God as a Heavenly Father, and 
in a character growing more and more akin to his. 
Pharisaism measures all conduct by the tendency of it 
to secure the approval of men, especi lly the better or 
at least the higher classes of men; Christianity teaches 
us to measure all conduct by its tendency to secure the 
approval of one’s own conscience and so the approval 
of God. The one mikes a man popular, the other 
mikes him true. I) the first part of chapter 6 of Mat- 
thew (verses 1-18) Christ calls atteution to the second 
of the-e con*rists. His text is the first verse: Take 
heed that ye do not your righteousness before men to 
be seen ofthe.n. (Tue true reading is that of tae mur- 
giu; your righteousness, not your alins.) And in this 
verse the emphuasis is to be laid on the latter clause, 
to be seenof them. Christ, who has just before directed 
his di ciples to let their light shine before men, does 
not now foroid their d>ing so; he forbids their doing 
good for the purpose of getting applause; or, rather, 
he says that if this is their motive they will get their 
pay, that for which they bargained, as they go along, 
and they are not to deceive themselves into the idea 
that they are God-like merely because they do good 
acts, if they do them for present pay, whether in cash 
or popular plaudits. It cannot be too often reiterated 
that Christ is not in this sermon substituting a new 
set of rules for the old ones. We cannot, for example, 
say with Mr. Dykes that ‘* secrecy in giving is the cure 
which Christ pvescribed,” any more than we can say 
that secrecy in priyer is a cure for formalism. Chrys- 
ostom more profoundly interprets the true spirit of 
this entire passage: ‘If thou shouldest enter into thy 
clo.et, and, having shut the door, shouldest do it for 
display, the doors will do thee no good.” It is with 
the motive, not with the act, that Christ is throughout 
this chapter deali.g. 

Christ certainly doves not condemn all public giving; 
for both he aud his immedi.te disciples commended 
it... Nor does he evev cou.demn all giving publicly for 
the sake of publicity. A man may give publicly in 
order to ~timulate his fellow inen to give. A frien 1 of 
m ne the other day was iu a colored church when a 
collec ion was abo.t to be taken up. The preacher 
called on the stewards to pass the plates to him first. 
“A couple came to me yesterday,” said he, ‘to be 
marvied, and gave me half a dollar for fee. Now, if 
one of you will give me the change for a dollar bill I 
will put that in the plate; for I don’t want you to thiuk 
that I want you to go where I am not willl: g to le.d.” 
Tife childlike simplicity of ‘the man robbed it of all 
appearance of ostentation; his purpose was to give an 
impetus to the collection, not to show his own gener- 
osity; if this last had becn his purpose he would have 
said nothing about his wedding fee. 

The k -y-noce of Christ’s inscruc.ion on this subject 
is to be found in the two phrases, ‘: To be seen of men’ 
and ‘* They have their reward.” Every man ought to 
ask himself, conceruing his supposed acts of benevo- 
lence, whether they speing spoatineoisly out of 
generous impulses or whetuer they spring out of ap- 
probativeness aud are the result of a subtle and uu- 
recog ized bargain. 

To illlustrate: when Jenny Lind was in this country 
a fimous hatter paid five hundred dollars for the first 
choice of seats in her first Casile Garden concert., 
Eve. yone recog iized the fict that this did not repre- 
seat his estimate of the value of music; it was an ad- 
vertisement; and it proved to be a cheap one; for it 
carried his name all over the couutry and I believe 
was & means of making his fortune. He paid his five 
hundred dllirs for an advertisement, with a ticket to 
the concert thrown in. Just now there is awakened a 
strong feeling of sympathy for the starvi g iu Ireland; 
and none too strong. Contributions are beginuing to 
flow in to the various committees for their assistance. 
A merchant, a bauker, or a politician who is dependent 
ov the Lrish for his customers or his votes gives a 
thousand or ten thousaud dollirs to the cause, be- 
cause he estimates that he cannot afford not to give 


' Feo. 224.—Matt. si. 1-18 Golden Text: Matt. vi. 6. 

2 Mark xii .44, Actes iv., 31.35; xi., 30; Romans xv., 26, 27; 
1Co-. x i., 192. 

71 Lave the ques ion whether the Pharise-s really were 
xccus'omed to blow a trumpe! to call tbe poor together for 
ai os,ana refer te staud-n io the commentar s nd lice ot 
Christ tor scvo .ptcof ‘be waysiu woicu th aoc nt urisees 
used 'vsotu iralins to bes en: f mr; it more concer: s us 
tu Con-ider tue Weys cf wovero P arisaism, from wi eb fe s, 
ifuny, tusarewb-U free. “ Loke tee t,”’ says Chest; an in- 
dicauien taat we are uli io tois suotie aanger, 
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liberally. He pays the money as an advertisement. 
It is as truly a bargain as if he had paid it fora column 
in a daily paper. He has his reward. Christ doés not 
even condemn his doing this; he only says that this is 
not generosity, 1t is a bargain, perhaps a sLrewd bar- 
gain, perhaps an honorable and good bargain, but a 
bargain, not a gift, whatever form it may take. What 
Mr. Dykes has said on this subject of English charity 
can be said with emphasis of charity in this country : 

‘*Who does not know that some never contribute 
unless the donation is to be advertised in the papers? 
Is it desirable that, when people are warm with wine, 
they should hear their offerings shouted forth at the 
close of a charity dinner? or what.shall be said of 
firms the names of which figure prominently when a 
public subscription list is opened in the city, but for 
whose less obtrusive bounty no beggired family of 
orphans or broken-down clerk in their own office was 
ever much the better? Nor is the Church quite safe 
from a similar reproach; still less what is termed the 
‘religious world.’ There are Christian congregations 
where a bag handed round the pews will produce twice 
as much as an unobtrusive box in the porch.’ Mis- 
sionary societies live to some extent by the same arts 
of canvassing, puffing and advertising which are 
used for hospitals und orphanages. Our larger Chris- 
tian enterprises are usually started by published and 
by no meuns anovymous lists. While there unques- 
tionably is in England a vast amount of honest, good- 
hearted kiuduess, and of genuine Christian liberality, 
let any man who knows ask himself whether there is 
not also entwined with it a vast deal which is spurious 
and which people know to be spurious. One wonders 
what words of sarcasm, mounting into outspoken 
wrathfil denunciition, He would address to our mod- 
ern Pharisees, were He sent again to London who 
wus once sent of the Father cf old to Jerusalem.’”’ 

What I hive said of alms-giving may be equally said 
of prayer. Christ speaks not of the form nor of the 
place of prayer, but of the mutive that should actuate 
it. He who interjected into this very sermon a prayer 
uttered before a vast congregation, certainly counted 
by hundreds and probably by thous.nds,* did not con- 
demn praying before others. It is not prayer in the 
syn gogue, or at the corner of the streets, or standing, 
but praying to he seen of men, praying as a testimony 
to others of our piety, praying prayers addressed to an 
audience, that he condemns. Adjoining the market at 
Montreal is a little Roman Catholic church into which 
the ma: ket men aud women come e rly in the morning, 
on the way to or from their stalls, and where they en- 
gage ina few moments of devotion in the manner of 
their Church. As I stood there one morning, seeing 
the baskets piled up in the vestibule, and the Canadian 
Frenchmen and women in their peasant costume on 
their knees scattered throughout the little church, I 
was saddened by the reflection that not only P. otestant 
Christianity had not provided auy such place for its 
praying ones who have no opportunity for private de- 
votion at home, but that its education had been such 
that for most of us tue oblivion of others and secrct 
devotion in a public place, easy for these peasant 
woikmen and workwomen, would be simply impossi- 
ble. The closet which Christ commends is the closet 
of the heart; and it may be in a church or on a thor- 
oughfare. Says a quaiut writer, truly iuterpreting this 
injunction of Christ, ‘‘Isaac’s closet was a field; 
David’s closet was his bed-chamber; our Lord’s closet 
Was a mountain; Peter’s closet was a house-top.” He 
might have added that Daniel’s closet was at an open 
window, where he knelt partly that he might be seen 
of men, because to hide from their vi-ion would have 
been an act of recreancy and retreat.+ 

So again Christ, who in the agony in Gethsemane 
went away thrice repeating the same words,° does not 
forbid all repetitions, but ouly vain repetitions; that 
is, repeating words and phrases for the mere suke of 
repeating them, as though God were influenced not by 
the sincerity of desire and the simplicity of up-looking 
faith but by the multiplicity of words. If one wants 
an archaic illustration of the method and spirit here 
forbidden he will find it in the pagan prayers of the 
priests of Baal in contrast with the simple request of 
Elijah;° if a more modern oue, he will find it in the 
repeated Pater nosters of the Roman Catholic Church 
or the direction of Liguori, an acknowledged authority 
in that Church: ‘‘We must alwiys act like beggars 
with God, always saying, Lord, assist me; Lord, assist 


1For that matter, where is the churen of waicnh this is not 
true? 


2 Con“ensed from the Laws of the Kingdom,’’ by J. O. 


Dykes, (Robert Cart r & Brothers.) 


*1as\ume tHat the Lora’s Prayer was given at this time, 
not.ass mesupp se.,incorporat d by Matioewin this sermon 
frm instructions given at a la‘er penod of his ministry 
(Luke xi.. 1-4); trough the ques io. is not vere important. 
since tye Sciipturesgiveab naant warrant for public prayer. 

*Gen. xaiv,, 63: Psalm iv.,4: xxvii. 6; Matt. xiv., 23; acis 
x..9; Dan. vi, 10. : 


* Matt. xxvi., 24. * 1 Kings xviii., 26, 
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me.”’ Or if one wants an illustration still nearer home 
he will easily find it in the repetitious phrases so com- 
mon in public prayers of Protestant public services. 
Earnestness is always simple. 

Hlow can I in a paragraph add anything interpreta- 
tive of a prayer which in its simplicity is intelligible 
to the merest child, and in its profound depth is un- 
fathomable by any Christian experience? The Lord’s 
Prayer is not a form prescribed;' itis not given as a 
law, like the prayers of pagan and half paganized re- 
ligions; though surely no one can object to using it 
as a form if it does not degenerate into formalism. It 
teaches in a concrete manner, and by example, what 
should be the spirit of all prayer; all prayer, I say, for 
it is to be noticed that it is a prayer not merely for 
those who have already attained a Christian experience ; 
that it was taught not merely to the disciples, but to 
the miftitude; not at the end of Christ’s ministry, 
when the great facts of his divinity and atonement 
were beginning to dawn on the minds of his best in- 
structed fo lowers, but at the beginning of his minis- 
try, when he had not begun to indicate these truths to 
any of them; that it is a prayer that can be uttered 
equally well by orthodox and heterodox, by Jew and 
devout pagan. It seems to me to inculcate the fol- 
lowing principles : 

We should approach God as children approach a 
father, not as abject subjects approach a mighty king; 
with the offerings of love, not with those of a timid 
reverence. (Rom. viii., 14-16; Gal. iv., 6.) 

We shoula approach him not as my Father butas our 
Father; that is, in sympathy with the whole family of 
heaven and earth; as one of the Father’s great house- 
hold of children. (Ephes. iii., 14, 15.) 

With a first and supreme desire that his name be 
honored and his will done. Much prayer comes to 
naught because it is the expression of a desire that 
God would hallow our names and do our will. (Matt. 
Xxvi., 39, 42.) 

With petitions for a supply of all our needs, inelud- 
ing the lowest and simplest objects. Even our hunger 
of the body is not a matter of indifference toGod. But 
these petitions should be ina spirit of trust day by 
day ; sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. (Matt. 
vi., 30-32. ) 

Wich a spirit of penitence for our own sins, and 
of charity, pity and mercy fur the sins of others. 
(1 Kings, viii., 33-36; Matt. v., 23, 24.) 

With humble trust for guidance, not that we may 
be delivered frm all trial and sorrow, but that we 


| may be delivered from temptation and victorious in 


temptation. 

And in all our prayer the ground of our confidence is 
the supreme authority and contro! of our Father, whose 
is the kingdom and the power; and for all supply, 
guidance and victory his should be the glory in our 
thoughts here as in all thoughts hereafter. (2 Tim. 
i, aa: E Tome 2, TF.) 


(James i., 2-5.) 


PLIMAnY OUTLINES. 

By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL ‘THOUGHT.—Giving alms and praying in 
secret is pleasing to God.. 

Ist. 
without pride. 


To teach that money ought to be given to God 

Let the teacher cut out several round pieces of paper 
to represent money. Write or print, on each one, one 
of the first four of the lesson—some of the 
verses are so long that they ought to be divided and 
put on two pieces. ‘Tell the children that as a part of 
their lesson is about money, you would like to have 
them read from the round pieces. Pass them to those 
who can read. Ask if any little child can tell when 
money is called ‘‘alms.”” Is it when we spend it for our- 
selves? When we make it a present to some one? 
When we give it to God in his church? Teach the 
children that God is pleased with their gifts, for he 
once sent an angel to tell a man named Cornelius that 
his aims and his prayers were remembered in heaven. 

Talk for a tew moments about the hands as two 
friends that always play together, work together, lift 
together, etc. Ask the children if they think that one 
hand might dosomething w.thout the other one know- 
ing anything about it. Which hand is it that always 
gives the money to God? God wants the right hand to 
keep how much it gives a secret from the left hand! 
Let the teacher read about this from the Bible. Lead 
the children to guess why God wants it kept so secret. 
Tell them at last that it is so we may not be proud. 
When Jesus came into this world he found people 
proud of their gifts to God. 

2d. To teach that prayer ought to be 
without pride. 

Describe the Pharisee’s prayer made on the street 
corner, or in a loud voice in the synagogue, so that all 
men might know how well they could pray a long 
prayer so that others might think them very good. 


‘ [¢ does not appear as a ricual till the third century. 


Verses 


made to God 
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Ask the children to tell what they think Jesus said 
about that kind of praying. Refer to the secret way 
in which God wants alms given, and then ask how 
they think he wants us to pray. The teacher must be 
careful not to give the impression that audible prayer 
‘in public places is always displeasing to God, only that 
God would not be pleased if we did not also have our 
own private prayers. 

3d. To teach the words of prayer which God would 
have us say. 

The Lord’s Prayer is a part of the lesson. How will 
it be possible to teach it all in one lesson? Doubtless 
every child in the class will be able to say it, but how 
many of them will be able to pray it with the spirit 
and with the understanding? Let each petition be 
taken up separately and explained before it is repeated 
by the class in concert. Let the teacher do what she 
can to give this prayer its proper relation in the chil- 
dren’s spiritual life. It is ofien idly, vainly spoken in 
the Sunday-school and in the home. 


Science and Art. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 

it is possible this year, as always, to visit the water- 
color exhibition with the intention of fault-finding, 
and with that idea kept strongly iu mind to make out 
a considerable list of pictures which are not up to the 
highest standard of art. This kind of criticism, how- 
ever, is thankless work at best, and its votaries find 
themselves in straits before the collection now open 
at the Academy of Design. The Water-color Society 
began thirteen years ago under very discouraging con- 
ditions. It was said thut no water-colors were worth 
looking at save those of English artists, and any one 
who pretended to think otherwise was likely to be 
treated with consideration—that is to say, with com- 
passion. AH that is changed uow, and the regular 
exhibition fairly vies with that of the National Academy 
in its claims on popular favor. Every successive year 
has shown a decided improvement, and has brought out 
more and more the fact that water-color is a medium 
well adapted to call forth the strength of our American 
artists. 

The visitor to the exhibition is apt to be somewhat 
overwhelmed by the magnificence of the catalogue 
which, on the disbursement of thirty cents, is handed 
over at the entrance. Certainly it is a very handsome 
specimen of typography, and its illustrations are highly 
creditable in every respect. But—and we greatly re- 
gret to suggest a fault in a work which must have cost 
much labor in the preparation—is it not a trifle bulky ? 
It is too large to be putin the pocket, too stiff to be 
folded or rolled, and, in short, too clumsy to be alto- 
gether convenient. Still it was meant to be, and is, 
an edition de luxe, considered as a catalogue, and we 
hope that many years will elapse before it is eclipsed 
by anything larger or handsomer. 

Five rooms, counting the corridor, are rather over- 
filled by the exhibition, some of the pictures necessari'y 
ranging upward toward the lofty ceiling so that they 
are hors concours in a sense not altogether satisfactory 
to the artists. This was probably unavoidable under 
the circumstances, and the hanging committee no 
doubt did the best it could. We have marked for 
favorable comment more of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
pictures than we can refer to in detuil, more, indeed, 
than of any other artist, but this, perhaps, is because 
he is among the half dozen exhibitors most largely rep- 
resented. His best work seems to be called out by 
the picturesque piles of lumber which pass for buildings 
along the sea-coast. One of the best of these is No. 
22, ‘‘Beach at Seabright, N. J.” He is not alone in 
this line of work. The Secretary of the Society, Mr. 
Henry Farrar, is very fond of similar subjects, and Mr. 
R. 8. Gifford has found some capital suggestions along 
the beaches. Not dissimilar in type are the groups of 
shanties now fast disappearing from the rocky emi- 
nences in the upper part of Ncw York. They afford a 
richness of color and a variety in light and shade which 
more pretentious architecture can never hope to equal. 
It is only within a few years that our artists have real- 
ized the wealth of material thus afforded at their very 
doors. Mr. W. H. Gibson sends several water colors 
and a number of contributions to the etchings, a de- 
partment in which he is achieving an enviable success. 
We notice that his largest water-color, ‘* Beech Woods 
in Autumn ” (No. 322) has promptly found a purchaser. 
In this particular he is by no means singular, for the 
welcome announcement ‘‘ sold” appears with remark- 
able frequency in all departments of the exhibition. 

In the impossibility of alluding to the pictures in detail 
the reader must be content with a few passing memo- 
randa. No. 194, ‘‘ A Cornwall Hillside,” by H. G. Me- 
Cord, is a delightful combination of color foui.d ina 
barren bit of nature. J. D. Smilie in No. 47 iutroduces 
some sturdy old sea-coast cedars. Good material, well 
worked up. No. 51, ‘After the Rain,” by F. S. 














Church, a group of drenched sparrows huddled to- 
gether for warmth. Characteristic of the artist and 
the sparrows. There are several more of his quaint 
conceits in the exhibition. ‘A Study of Peonies,” 
No. 151, by Eliza Ripley is among the best of the many 


flower pieces exhibited. ‘‘Eyes to the Blind” 
(No. 83) is Mr. A. F. Bellows’s last and most 


ambitious effort in his new line of figure-painting. It 
is well done, but rather soft in sentiment and treat- 
ment. ‘‘ My Kitty,” by A. Tezzos (121). A good bit 
of color, firmly painted and pleasing tolook at. ‘‘ Pin- 
nated Grouse” (405), by L. C. Earle, represents feathers 
in black and white as admirably as we have ever seen 
it done. ‘‘ Pop Corn” (123) is one of Mr. T. W. Wood’s 
character studies. Very good, but the man’s feet look 
very far apart. It may be all right, but they look so. 
No. 5, **A New England Girl,” is odd an4 sketchy. 
Mr. Henry Muhrman is the artist. Kruseman Van 
Elten is at his best in this exhibition. Water color is 
his forte. Mr. J. C. Nicoll has some strong work in 
No. 162, ‘‘ Burned Pines.” In No. 346, “An Old New 
England Sea Port,” Mr. F. A. Silva gives us one of 
his favorite themes, but he does them best in oils. 
Mr. J. G. Brown has painted a fine old fisherman iu 
‘* Homeward Bound ” (709), but why inthe world should 
the old fellow crowd his helm hard-a-lee sailing as he 
is? ‘* Venice from the Public Gardens” (118) 
signed by the artist, Mr. Samuel Coleman, as a “ deco- 
rative panel,” but it is a lovely picture as well. ‘Sea 
Dreams ” (43) another figure painting by Mr. Bellows, 
and better every way than ‘“‘ Eyes to tne Blind.” Mr. 
D. Bunker’s ‘‘ Oyster Boat” is a very good of 
water-side nature. Of the etchings and drawings in 
general we can onlv speak in terms of commendation. 
Indeed it is« pity not to begin with this depaitment 
the exhibition, for it contains 
most interesting feature of the collection. and isalmost 


is de- 


bit 


in some respects the 


present in- 
stance—because their is exhausted when th: y 
it in the regular course. We were Especially 
interested in the etching of Mr. Seymour Hayden and 
Mr. Henry Farrar, but they by no means carry off all 
the honors. 

The exhibition will remain 
March. 


always neglected by reviewers—as in the 
space 
reach 


open until the Ist of 


Hooks and Authors. 
ABBOTTS LAW DICT:ONARY. 

We shall leave the law journals to tell the profes- 
sional student the value of this work for his use; we 
shali only attempt to tell the non-professional man 
what is its value to him. It has passed into a proverb 
with the bar that a man who is his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client; and this, like most proverbs, is an 
imperfect but sententious utterance of a substantial 
truth. But, on the other hand, no man ought to be 
willing to be wholly ignorant of law. It has been well 
said that he only is well educated who knows some- 
thing about everything and everything about some- 
thing. Certainly in a Republic like ours, where every 
citizen has a part in determining what the laws shall 
be, and where the execution of every law depends upon 
the average intglligence and sentiment of the commu- 
nity, no citizen is well educated who knows nothing 
about law language. While in case of difficult con- 
tracts, and still more im case of controversies between 
men turning upon the legal construction of agreements 
already made, no wise man will trust to his own judg- 
ment but will seek the counsel of a skillful lawyer, no 
wise man will allow himself to run into legal entangle- 
ments and embroilments from pure ignorauce of those 
general principles of law which every intelligent man 
can understand and with which every well-educated 
man ought to be familiar. It is the popular recogni- 
tion of this fact that has given rise to a class of books 
of the ‘‘every man his own lawyer” pattern, which are 
generally dangerous and often positively delusive. 
They have not always been prepared by men who were 
themselves lawyers; they have often been inaccurate; 
and they have generally assumed by their very title 
that every man can be his own lawyer—a false and 
dangerous assumption. There is, however, a golden 
mean between absolute ignorance and self-conceited 
smattering; and such a book as this iv the family 
library seems to us admirably adapted to furnish that 
golden mean, though we do not know that to furnish 
this was any part of the author’s purpose. 

Since we received the volumes a 
within the horizon of our own experievce which illus- 
trates such a use of the work. A personal friend tes- 


case has arisen 








he was either a ‘party or an attorney he sued the 
witness for slander, basing his charges on the testi- 
mony given by him in court. Webster’s Dictionary 
simply gives the general definition of slander; and the 
cyclopedias generally do not and cannot be expected 
to explain the nature of privileged communications; 
but the reference to this dictionary was sufficient, 
without going any further, to show that all words 
uttered in the course of a judicial communication are 
privileged; and to take off the sense of discomfort 
produced by the fact of a suit which five minutes with 
this book showed to be utterly without any possibility 
of justification. Just at this time the papers are full 
uf disquisitions upon the rights of citizens; and some 
of them, being edited by men with more humane zeal 
than legal knowledge, base their undoubtedly right 
conclusions on what is equally undoubtedly a wrong 
Women are citizens, women 
ought to vote; Indians are citizens, therefore Indians 
ought to be free to go whither they will under the pro- 
tection of the United Stutes Constitution. But in fact 
a citizen is simply a person who owes allegiance to 


premise. therefore 


and may therefore claim protection from a govern- 
ment; children, lunatics and criminals are citizens; 
citizenship cariies with it no right of suffrage what- 
ever. On the other hand, while Indians ought to be 
citizens it is very doubtful whether they really are so 
in the legal sense of that term, since they now owe an 


allesiance to their tribes, which are recognized as 
independent nations The very reform which the 
friends of the Indians ought to labor for is the 
breaking up the tribal organization, in order that 
they may become citizens and be subjected to all 
| the duties and entitled to all the rights of other citi- 
zens; it is because their-citizenship involved in 


of | 
| doubt that they 


A copy of this dictionary and a c: 


; ut 





| the 


tified in certain proceedings against a iPwyer of not | 


the best repute in the community; in order to warn the 
rest of the community that they must be careful how 
they allowed themselves to testify in any case in which 
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suilfer so much and so cruel infustice. 


eful perusal of the 


article “ Citizen,’’ which would not take over ten min- 


tes, would save the readers of the American press a 
considerable waste of time in reading profound legal 


and constitutional argumen's that are founded on the 
assumption that every man who has his domicile in the 
United States Again, the 
have very generally treated trade-mark: 


is a citizen. newspapers 
as without 
any legal protection because of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States adverse 
to the constitutiovality of fhe United States statute 
on that subject. If the editors had only had a copy of 
this book by them for ready reference they might have 
saved themselves the humiliation of this curious blun- 
der. All men and many women are called on con- 
tinually to sign receipts for money paid; and generally 
so long as the mouey is paid the receipt is hardly 
In consequence the too hasty signer finds 
that he has been led into signing a contract from the 
obligations of which he can only escape by a law suit, 
ifat all. Considerable anxiety and sometimes consid- 
erable loss would be saved in such cases by the simple 
knowledge of the fact that no man can require the 
signing of a receipt; that a mere receipt is not a con- 
tract; but that if any stipulations are added to it—as, 
for example, that it is ¢n full, or the like—it becomes a 
contract, from which the party can be released only by 
proving fraud or serious misapprehension on his part. 
These are a few of the illustrations that occur to u. in 
a casual turning over of the pages of this work, which 
will find a place in our own library by the side of the 
cyclopedias, and which we cordially recommend for a 
like purpose in every well-furnished reference library. 
The arrangement of the subjects is of course alphabet- 
ical, the only arrangement for an casy and ready ref- 
erence. 


looked at. 


JAMES’S HAWTHORNE? 

The announcement of a new life of Hawthorne will 
always awaken widespread curiosity and interest, to 
be followed in most cases, as in the present instance, 
with a sense of disappointment. Our brief’ literary 
annals afford no other subject so fascinating and so 
difficult. It is no exaggeration to say that Hawthorne 
possessed a genius that was unique. It had distant 
connections but no near relatives, and any attempt to 
trace its parentage in the Puritan pedigree, indicating 
several gifts which successive generations be- 
stowed, will certainly fail. There were hints in En- 
glish literature of such a temper and poise of mind as 
his before his coming, as there are always foregleams 
of the dawn, but in no other has the same subtle mix- 
ture of delicacy and strength wrought so wonderfu! 
and so evasive a charm. The different aspects of his 
genius and character are distinctly marked, but the 
relations they bore each other and the totality which 
they made up have escaped every artist who has hith- 
erto attempted their portraiture, including Mr. James. 

This biography hus charming qualities. Its grace, 
cleverness, artistic proportions, its half tones, its 
modulated tints, its genera] air of the best literary 
society make it a very agreeable companion. We 


+ Bewthorne. By Henry James, Jr. Barper & Brothers. 
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were about to say that it is distinctively English, but 
it is better than that. It has a flexibility and grace of 
expression in close companionship with a personal 
reticence and openness of mind not to be found in con- 
temporary English writers. It was written in England, 
but its tone, its art and its style are distinctively 
French. It is non-committal to a degree rare in critical 
works from American er English pens. ‘There is in it 
a balancing of phrases, a subdued tone, a delicacy of 
touch, which remind one of Sainte Beuve. Itis one 
of the melancholy effects of Europe on some American 
writers that a certain obliteration of nationality takes 
place in their habits of thought and style. A perfect 
surrender to art may involve the effacement of the 
very features of character and life which make art 
vital and preserve its greatness by holding it in close 
alliance with nature, 

The French prose style is admirable in its way, and 
no one will deny the nice adjustment between Sainte 
Beuve's critical standards and methods and the genius 
and character upon which they were brought to bear, 
and which they illustrated with such amplitude and 
beauty. Butthe French mind is not the American 
mind, and the critical attitude and instincts which are 
adequate to the delineation of the one fail disastrously 
when applied to the other. In literature, as in 
every other art, individuality is of the first impor- 
tance, and the value of a national literature lies in 
its expression of an intense national life framing for 
itself distinct and coherent ideals of character and ex- 
cellence and not in its conformity to the classic stand- 
ards of other races. When all the world was domina- 
ted by the Greek genius, and learned the Greek language 
as the speech of art and culture, the production of 
original creations altogether ceased. The radical fault 
of Mr. James’s biography is its foreign attitude; its 
application of foreign methods of analysis to a genius 
intensely American, and its failure to apprehend the 
vital and creative elements in American life. One 
must preserve his own standpoint to trace with cer- 
tainty the lines of national development and to repre- 
sent with impressive power their bearing and scope, 
and Mr. James has suffered Europe to sweep him away. 
As a delicate and finished student of manners he will 
always have his place and audience, but he has alto- 
gether ceased to portray American life in its striking 
and vital aspects; a defection deeply to be regretted, 
since art can never reward him so richly as nature 
would have done had he remained true to his early 
promise and to her. 

One cannot help feeling that Hawthorne would ‘have 
repudiated vigorously the pitiful plea of poverty which 
runs through this biography, and behind which the 
shortcomings of the great romancer are charitably 
sheltered. Salem, New England and America stand 
for such barrenness of surroundings and seem so poor 
and mean through these pages! No one will deny the 
lack of the picturesque in the Salem of Hawthorne’s 
youth or the general absence of art and bric-a-brac 
from America; the defect in Mr. James’s insight is 
that he associates poverty of condition with poverty 
of spirit, lack of artistic furhishings with absence of 
the literary genius. It is Mr. James’s misfortune that 
the literary upholstery of Europe, its intellectual tradi- 
tions and accumulated culture, have distorted his vision 
much as the same richness of material surroundings 
distorts the vision of men less gifted and refined than 
he. Such influences as those with which Europe sur- 
rounds men of taste to-day produce charming works 
of art, but they inspire no masterpieces. 

Greece had no Parthenon when Homer wrote. Italy 
was yet to produce her scholars and her art when 
Dante penned his noble prelude to modern literature. 
The England that saw Shakespeare's plays in the Globe 
Theater was an England not yet rescued from barba- 
roas ways; an England which Mr. Rose and Mr. Morris 
would have found excessively ill-bred and bare. The 
germs of great literatures are not in artistic surround- 
ings but in national convictions, in native instincts, in 
vigorous individuality. There was more of the true 
literary spirit in Burns than in all the accomplished 
and elegant Italian poets whose six hundred and sixty- 
one volumes Hallam counts in the space of a century. 
The elements of a great literature have been present 
in our national life from the beginning, and it is a sug- 
gestive fact that while Hawthorne discovered and 
illustrated them with singular power his biographer 
feels continually called upou to note their absence. 
The conservative critic of the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
says very pointedly that it is not ‘‘credible, as .Mr. 
James implies, that America cannot produce subjects 
for a writer who has eyes to see them,” 

In many details Mr. James’s study of Hawthorne is 
very satisfactory, but it fails to present the man in a 
clear and comprehensible light. His art, which was 
his nature and nothing more, is finely delineated, but 
the masculine genius that chose to write itself in these 
delicate and subtle romances has escaped Mr. James’s 
artistic pen, and still remains without portraiture. 
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The Portfolio for December and for January. (J. W. 
Bouton.) The illustrated historical papers on Oxford are 
to be followed by a similar series, Mr. J. W. Clark being 
the author, on the other great English Universi.y, Cam- 
bridge. The first of the series opens in the January num- 
ber with an introductory account of the medieval town 
on the Frontier of the Fen land, and some of the legends 
connected with the foundation of the University. A fine 
etching of Corpus Christi College and the Tower of St. Ben- 
et’s, by A. Brunet-Debaines, accompanies the text, with 
three other drawings of ancient buildings and interiors. 
Two of these represent, respectively exterior and interior, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, one of the very oldest 
of English round churches. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the ‘‘Round tower” at Newport, R.I., is all that 
remains of a church similar in structure to this. Tne De- 
cember number contains the sixth of Mr. Hamerton’s 
** Notes on sthetics,” full, as is always the case, uf ad- 
mirable ideas. The subject specially treated in the pres- 
ent paper is ‘‘The Effects of Idiosyncrasy.” The two 
numbers contain their quota of full-page etchings. C. O. 
Murray, Amand Durand and L. Richeton being repre 
sented. Mr. Hamerton calls attention to the fact, now 
fully recognized, that the French take to etching more nat- 
urally than do the English while the English are notably 
successful in water colors, for which the French have 
never shown any general aptitude. This, he holds, is due 
to some inexplicable sympathy between the processes and 
the innermost natures of the two peoples. His comments 
on this and on other kindred topics are exceedingly 
original and suggestive. The ‘‘Art Chronicle” is, as 
usual, full of interesting paragraphs of a more permanently 
valuable type than is ordinarily found in pages devoted to 
miscellaneous paragraphs of this character. 


Thoughts that Breathe. From the writings of Dean 
Stanley. Sel-cted by E. E. Brown. With an introduction 
by Phillips Brooks. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) Few men 
bear the ordeal of selection and collation so well as Dean 
Stanley. There is generally in the mind of one who reads 
such a volume as this a sense of something inconclusive 
and fragmentary. The thoughts seemso disconnected that 
few readers are equal to the task of supplying the missing 
links 1 the chain. The work in hand, however, yields a 
singularly distinct and coherent impression. No living 
thinker has more vivid and strongly marked intellectual 
habits, sympathies and modes of interpretation than Dean 
Stanley, and a selection of passages taken at random from 
his writings bears singularly strong testimony t ) tne distinct 
tone and vigorous personality of his mind. That rare and 
luminous quality which is the charm of everything that 
comes from his pen pervades these pages from beginning 
to end, and makes them authentic illustrations of the finest 
English mind of the day. Ripe scholarship, a religious 
conviction that is deep without being rigid, that exquisite 
urbanity which is a sort of spiritual good breeding anda 
decisive and courageous attitude of truth-seeking charac- 
terize the selections contained in this volume, and will 
make it welcome to the host of readers and friends whom 
Dean Stanley has collected in America. 


History of the English Language. By T. R. Lounsbury. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) This book isthe result of ripé and 
comprehensive studies in the history of the English lan- 
guage. It bearson every page the impress of genuine 
scholarship as well as the stamp of that fine literary skill 
whicb condenses the results of wide and fruitful study 
into clear and untechnical statement, and brings to the 
reader whose knowledge on the subject is of the most 
vague character the latest results which the scholars have 
secured. The story of our language is in a measure the 
story of English history, for each successive invasion left 
its impress on the speech of the people. Prof. Lounsbury 
bas succeeded in giving an account of the growth of the 
language in early times remarkably clear and interesting. 
He traces its gradual formation, the growth of its various 
dialects, the loss of its inflections and the various changes 
brought about by the Norman conquest, the rapid assimila- 
tion of foreign words in the fourteenth century and the 
course of its development since that time. A critical ac- 
count of the changes which the various parts of speech 
have undergone supplements its general history. This is 
a small book, but is the best on the subject that has yet 
appeared in America and is an hosor to American schol- 
arship. 

Uarda ; a Romance of Ancient Egypt. By George Ebers. 
2 vols. (W. 8. Gottsberger). Dr. Ebers’s reputation as an 
Egyptiologist recommends this kttle book to the study 
of all who would gaio an accurate picture of social life in 
Egypt during the reign of the Pharaohs. That he has de- 
voted great care to its preparation and that its statements 
may be taken as historically correct there is no doubt. 
He has drawn on the monuments and tombs for his mate- 
rials, utilizing the inscriptions on the one and the papyrus 
exhumed from the other, and has besides availed himself 
of the narrative of Herodotus bearing upon that era. 
As a romance there is not so much to be said. Tbere 
is a prolixity about the conversations and a lack of dra- 
matic effect in the situations that deprives it of the interest 
and power it might otherwise possess. As a painstaking 
study of the Egyptians, the significance of their religious 
rites, the relations existing between the priesthood and 
the t''rone and the priesthood and the people, of the dif- 
ferences in caste, the book is vastly interesting and valu" 
able. 

North American Review. The leading article in the 
“North American Review” for February is furnished by 
Cardinal Manning, and is entitled *‘ The Catholic Church 
and Modern Society.” In a long series of logical propo- 
sitions Cardmal Manning states his theory of modern 
society, his theory of the authority and scope of the 








church, and his theory of the proper relations of the two, 
This article is interesting, both because of the source 
from which it emanates and because of the clear and un. 
flinching way in which its propositions are stated. The 
timely question of ‘‘The Third Term” is discussed in g 
very interesting article, which throws light on the atti- 
tude of the framers of the Constitution in regard to this 
question. ‘‘The Emancipation Proclamation” is also 
timely, and furnishes some interesting facts concerning 
that important document. Tbis number of the *‘ North 
American Review,” like all its recent predecessors, shows 
the vitality and judgment with which that ancient peri- 
odical is now being edited. 

Camps in the Caribbees. The Adventwres of a Naturalist 
in the Lesser Antilles. Illustrated. By Fred A. Ober, 
(Boston; Lee & Shepard.) This is the story of a natural- 
ist’s wanderings in Guadeloupe, Dominica, Grenada Mar- 
tinique, St. Vincent and the Grenadines, and presents in a 
very spirited and entertaining style many facts of interest 
in various departments of natural history. Antiquities, 
history and scenery are not forgotten, and many interest- 
ing facts are told concerning the habits and character of 
the people. The space given to the early home and child- 
hood of the Empress Josephine will not be regretted by 
any reader whose interest in the book is not purely pro- 
fessional. The lines of Mr. Ober’s journeying ran through 
countries not at all familiar even in this age of unnum- 
bered books of travel, and the year and a half he spent in 
camp, in travel and among the natives gave him excellent 
opportunity to make careful observations, the result of 
which is a very full and enjoyable narrative. Mr. Ober’s 
principal object was to secure a full collection of birds, and 
acccrdingly much space is devoted to them; an appendix 
being added which contains a list of the birds collected, 
with descriptions of new species. 

A Strange Disappearance. By Anna Katharine Green. 
(Putnams.) One cannot avoid comparing this new story 
by Miss Green with the one which gave ber her reputation 
a year ortwoago. There is an identity, indeed, between 
the two which provokes comparison. If the comparison 
is not altogether in favor of the later book, it is not so 
much because of its demerits as on account of the superior 
excellence of the earlierone. If ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case "’ 
had not been written we should call the ‘* Strange Disap- 
pearance” a must cleverly told tale. Like its predecessor it 
deals with a cause celebre, and exhibits a familiarity with 
the methods of detectives ard the habits of criminals that 
for some reason or other one finds oftener in English than 
American stories, T!.e plot is not so complicated as in ‘‘The 
Leavenworth Case,” and it must be said that the surprise of 
the denovement is far less carefully withheld. The sur- 
prise in both books, however, is not so much in plot or 
denouemen+‘ as in the fact of their being written by a lady. 

Euripides. By J. P. Mahaffy. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany.) This is the latest addition to the series of Classical 
Writers edited by Mr. J. R. Green. Prof. Mauaffy has 
written two delightful books about Greece and Greek life, 
and has infused a vitality into his scholarship which 
humanizes the men who made Greece preéminent in so 
many departments of activity. The present volume is the 
result of exhaustive studies, and is by far the best book of 
the kind that has yet appeared on the subject. In the 
development of the Greek drama Euripides holds a very 
important place. His work marks a striking transition in 
Greek thought and art, and Prof. Mahaffy has set the 
character and significance of the changes introduced by 
him in his dealmg with history and mythology in very 
clear light. 

The International Review. The contents of the “ Inter- 
national Review ’’ for February are of a miscellaneous 
cbaracter, a majority of the topics touching upon matters 
of present interest. Edward Hogan writes of the ‘‘ South 
Carolina of To-Day;”’ Mr. Hutchings has an interesting 
article on Margaret O'Neill Eaton; A. Talandier discusses 
‘*The Political Situation in France,’’ and points out the 
perils in the immediate political future of that country; a 
very entertaining discussion on ‘‘ Mediw#val German Poetry 
versus Vaticanism” is furnished by Carl Blind, the w2ll- 
known contributor to so many of our periodicals; the Hon. 
John Jay furnishes the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Roman Catholic Question,” which will undoubtedly find a 
wide circle of readers. 


His Majesty, Myself (Roberts Brothers), is a book of 
which the promise is better than the performance. The 
motive, taken from Coleridge's familiar t>xt: ‘‘ lonce knew 
aman who had advanced to sucha pitch of self-esteem 
that he never mentioned himself without taking off his 
bat,"’ is ingenious und novel, but has received inadequate 
justice in its treatment. The principal character, who is 
intended to personify Coleridge's ideal of self-esteem, lacks 
personality, and in point of interest is quite inferior to 
any one of the other characters in the book; notably to his 
unselfish cousin, against whom he is set off. As regards 
literary workmanship the book is not a model. There is 4 
lack of continuity between the chapters; the style is spas- 
modic, and the si:uations are frequently obscure for lack 
of sufficient explanation. 

A Brief History of Roman Literature. Translated and 
edited from the German of Hermann Bender by E. P- 
Crowell and H. B. Richardson. (Boston; Ginn & Heath.) 
This book is designed as a text book, and has the advan- 
tage of having been already tested by use in the schools of 
Germany, where it is highly valued. As an introduction 
to the study of Roman literature it possesses some excel- 
lent qualities; it is brief, it is condensed, it is comprehen- 
sive. The style is direct, and conveys information instead 
of concealing it. No literature ought to be studied in indi 
vidual authors without some knowledge of its history and 
genius; a purpose which this book will admirably serve. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The recewrt of all new pudlicatwna delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
wiknowl d in ita earliest rubsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
visting us of any omission im this respect. Ac 
comvanuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
inall cases.) 

D. APPLETON & Co. 
Rains, Geo. W. ao hemica! Exercise in Qualita- 
tive Anal ~~ 
Lindsay, W. auder, M.D.—Mind in the Lower 
Animals. 2 vo 4 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 


Hoyt, Emilv sarah—Mai ‘en’s Lidge............ 1% 
Charlesworth, Maria Louisa. — The Broken 
Lotking Glauss..... ba abeodeh Prete cesceeerecesees 1 0g 


HARPER & Bros, 

Kobinson, F. W.—Othello the Second, (Half- 

tlour “erles DP sabamets-ds. . Gdesdcadeccsc oes 20 
Golden Kod, (Half-Hour Series... 2.212: 25 
Murphy, John Mortimer. — sporting Adven- 

tures in :he Far West.. 
Bonitz, Dr. Hermann, — The Origin oft the 

Homeric Poems 
Dowden, Edw.—nsouthey.............. 
Se J., A. M. — shakespeare’s “ King 





MAGAZINES. — The Californian New Jeruealem 
Mag.. Library Mag., Preacher and Homiletic Month- 
ly, Gardener's Montbly, National Quarterly Re 
view, Sailor’s Mag., Edinburgh Review. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


~—Mr. Sala has gone to Texas. 

—The English fund raising for the benefit 
of Keats’s only surviving sister now reaches 
nearly $2,500 

—A new magazine has started out in Cali- 
fornia called ‘*The Californian.” It looks 
well, and ought to live. 

—Lord Beac: nsfield is now honored, they 
tell us, with threats of assassination, but 
it is pure malice to say that they come 
from readers of some of his novels. 

—It would seem that there are going to be 
two opinions about Harper’s new Latin 
Dictionary. It could hardly fail to bein the 
case of a work of so great importance. 

—M. and Madame Jules Simon bave been 
obliged to intermit for a season their pleas- 
ant Thursday evening receptions in the 
Place de la Madeleine on account of the 
birth of a granddaughter. 

—Mr. Ewerson is said to be comfortable, 
not withstanding his age, and to be no older 
for seventy-seven years than anybody else 
of that age would be. He lectured at Con 
cord, last week, before the Town Lyceum. 

—A volume of notes of travel by Counc 
Von Moltke has just been published in Eog 
land, and is received for sale in this country 
by Scribner & Welford. It 1s made up of 
reminiscences of Italy, Spain and France 

—The pleasant way in which the Engiish 
papers are speaking of James Russel Lowell 
on the occasion of his transfer to the Eng- 
lish mission is very gravifying. The scale 
of American literaure, aud literary men is 
nsing, abroad. 

—Mr Samuel Smiles’s books are so popu- 
larin Italy toat, of his *‘ Self Help’ alone, 
translated, fift, thousand copies have been 
sold in that country; and the king has now 
bestowed a decoration on him in token of 
his appreciation. 

—In its new dress the ‘‘ Missionary Her 
ald”’ is one of the bandsomest mayazines of 
its class, and we are glad to note evidences 
of its increased prosperity under its present 
editor, the Rev. E. E. Strong. It deserves 
a very large circulation, and, indeed, we 
believe it already has it. 

—Lee & Suepard have in press for imme- 
diate publication a translation of Daudet’s 
“* Kings in Exile,’ b. a Boston lady, which 
we are sure will be as successful a rendering 
of this most difficult French author as is 
possible. Daudet’s sty le is full of idiomatic 
phrases which are very hard to put into 
English. ~ 

—Apparently a change is setting in in 
public sentiment as respec.s the late Charles 
Dickens. The publica ion of his letters bas 
not helped bis fame in the minds of many, 
and some other facts that are now begin- 
ning to crop out as regards the originals of 
some of his characters are not at all credit- 
able to his nature. 

—One of the unhappy incidents of the last 
Franco-Germap war was the burning of the 
Strasburg manuscript of the ‘Hortus Deli- 
ciarum.’’ Fortunately almost every part of 
it had been carefully copied at one time or 
another by artist visitors, and these copies 
of fragments have now been brought to- 
gether with such diligence by M. A. Straub 
that a complete reproduction of the original 
in substantial fac-simile has become possible. 
The reproduction will be immediately pub- 
lished in six parts at a very reasonable price. 

—The following is Mr. George Jacob Holy- 
oake’s plan for a system of co-operative 
publishing: 

“ Publishing, like shopkeeping, can only be 
improved by co-operation. If a sufficient 
number of authors could agree among them- 
selves to form a publishing company, con- 
ducted by a rea! publisher, who understands 





00 | eacb, all the profits that could accrue by the 


the business, if a sufficient number of autbors 
of publications of reai popularity could agree 
to put their works in their bands, such a com- 
pany could make money. They would have to 
comply with the ordinary usages of the trade, 
except in the matter of credit, underselling 
no other house, giving no just cause for the 
combination of other publishers against them. 
By diviaing the profits among the authors in 
the ratio of the proceeds from the works of 


economy of co-operation and the merits of 
each author would surely come to him, and 
might be paid to bim every quarter- day.’ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Vesuvius is again active. 

—Mr. Parnell is speaking in the South. 

—The Panama Canal surveys are pro- 
gressing. 

—The sale of Mr. Hunt’s pictures at Bos- 
ton realized $63,837. 

—Wabash, Ind., has contracted to have 





itself lighted by electricity. 

—Greece and Holland have recognized | 
the independence of Roumania. | 

—Five-cent fares for the Elevated Rail- | 
roads are being discussed by the Legislature. | 

—Edward Barry, royal academician and | 
architect of the House of Parliament, is 
dead, at the age of fifty. 

—Miss Leech, a scientific Englishwoman, 
has been elected a member of the Pharma 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. 

—Princess Louise has arrived at Halifax, 
N.8., from her visit to England. She suf- 
fered much on the voyage from rough 
weather. 

—The London ‘' Standard’’ welcomes Mr. 
Lowell as the author of ‘ Thanatopsis.” 
This will be news to Mr, Lowell and to Mr. 
Bryant. 

—The statement of the national bureau of 
statistics for 1879 gives the excess of exports 
over imports at $251,350,000, $54,000,000 less 
than the excess in 1878. 

—The Hon. E B. Washburne delivered an 
address before the Long Island Historical 
Society, Feb. 5th, on ‘‘The Siege and Up- 
rising of the Commune of Paris.” 

—It is proposed to adorn the eastern and 
western buttresses of the Sub-Treasury 
building in this city with oronze statues of 
Washington, Liviagston, Hamilton and 
Clinton, 

—Ex-Governor Stanford, of California, is 
arranging a magnificent arboretum, which 
is to occupy 300 acres of his farm. He in- 
tends to make it public as soon as its growth 
is sufficiently advanced. 

—At a meeting of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College, held Jan. 28th, it was 
decided chat the Rev. Dr. Bellows is ineli 
gible for membership of the Board on ac- 
count of non-residence. 

—The storm of Feb. 31 was the severest 
of the season. Four vesseis were driven 
ashore near Long Branch, and the hotel 
properties on Coney Island were damaged 
to the extent of $80,000 

—The House of Representatives of Lowa, 
Feb. 7th, by a vote of 57 to 31, adopted a 
resolution for submitting a constitutional 
amendment to the people, making women 
eligible to the legislature. 

—The French budget for 1881 submitted to 
the deputies puts the expenditure at $554,- 
678.294, of which the war department ab- 
sorbs $124,800,000, an increase of $1,300 000 
andthenavy department 333,600,000, an in- 
crease of $900,000. 

—A stock exchange for the exclusive use 
of ladies has been opened on West 24th street 
in this city, ‘‘ under th- immediate manage- 
ment of a lady of standing, who has had a 
long and successful experience in stock spec- 
ulation.” 

—C. C. Waite, proprietor of the Brevoort 
House, in this city, died, Feb. 3d, after a 
long illness, aged forty-nine. Mr. Waite 
was well known in this country and io 
Europe, and was justly respected and loved 
by alarge circle of friends. 

—A committee of the Italian Parliament 
have reported in favor of appropriating 
8.000,000 francs for a national monument to 
Victor Emanuel, the competition for the 
work to be open to the world, with a prize 
of $20,000 to the artist presenting the best 
model. 

—A number of ladies of this city who 
were unable to attend the lectures of Prof. 
Fiske, on America’s Place in History, when 
given recently at Chickering Hall, have 
invited him to repeat them as a morning 
course, The invitation has been acceptec, 
and they will probably be delrvered during 
the next few weeks. 

—Adolph Borie, ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
died at Philadelphia, Feb. 5th. Mr. Borie 





was born in the city in which he died in 








1809. He graduated from the Pennsylvania 
University, completed his studies in Paris, 
and became a successful merchant in his 


native city. He was Gen. Grant's com- 
panion during his tour in the East. 

—The weather-prophet of the day is Mr. 
Henry G. Vennor, of the Canadian Geolog- 
ical Service. He predicted the cold wave 
between Jan. 10 and 15, and the storm of 
Feb. 3. He predicts an immense fall of 
snow and very severe weather about Feb. 
16, and declares that there will be more 
snow in March than in any other month 
during the winter. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Volume of the Memoirs 
of Madame de Remusat, 


The Memoirs of Madame de 


Remusat, 
1802 1808. Witha Preface and Notes by 
her Grandson, PAUL DE REmuBsAT, Sen- 
ator. In three volumes. Volume IL, 
8vo, paper. Price, 50 cents. (Volume 
III. is in press, and will follow shortly.) 

“These memoirs are not — a repository of 
anecd. tes and of por:raiis stetehed trom life by a 
keen-sved, quics-witted woman. sume of the 
author's reflections on social and pulitical ques- 
tions being — for weight and penetra- 
tion,’’—{ ..¥. 

“In counties tbe character gee the policy of 
the most remarka5le man of modern times Mad- 
eme de Remusat is l.kely to remain one of the 
principal authorities.’ pismo London Athenrum. 














Mind in the Lower Animals, in 
Health and Disease. 


By W. Lauper Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S. 
E, ete. In two volumes, §Svo, cloth. 
Price, $4.00. 

“IT have studied the subject of mind in other 
aocimals, a8 Compyred wiih that of man, fora serirs 
of years, simply a3 a physiwian naturalist... . Ke- 
gerding the whole su ject of mind insnimais from 
& medical and na ura -hiat ry p iot of view, Lhave 

tudied it from first t last without .ny prec ne 
ceived ideas, with notheoryt ‘efend,s: por .or 
ilustrate ... All that Lattemptis to outiine the 
subject of mind in the lower anim.|s, to 11 ustrate 
their possesvion « f the higher mental fscuities as 
they occur in man.”—{ Extract from Introduction. 


For sale by all bookse!lers; or any volume sent 
by post, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


‘The Most Notable Event 


in modern magazine literature is the publi- 
ca iov of Mr Eugene Scbuyler’s ‘ Life of 
Peter the Great,’ which is begun in the 
Feoruary (MIDWINTER) ScCRIBNER’S The 
magazine whic , at great expense, offers 
such a work as this is likely to be, as a part 
of its monthly contribution to current liter- 
ature, honors itself, does service to the 
public, and p‘ys its highest compliment to 
the iutelligence of its readers.”—(N. Y. Eve. 
Post). 

The Hartford Courant says, ‘* The appear- 
ance of Mr Eugene Schuyler’s scholarly 
‘History of Peter ths Great’ is an event of 
as literary and historic importance. and 

fts the medium through ‘which it reaches 
the public above the level of what we call 
magazine literature ” 

The Boston Traveller speaks of the Mid 
winter SCRIBNER as *‘ calculated to crerte 


_A Sensation in Literary Circles.” 
AUTHORIZED REPRINTS OF — 


The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
terly, Edinourgh and Westminster 
Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Review. 


These Reprirts, which have been estab'ished 
upward of tor y years, present the best foreign peri- 
odicals in a co venient fourm sad without abridg- 
ment or alter tion. Terms: f sudscripucn (ir clad- 
1 g 0 stage): Blackw.» d,orany one Review #4 ¢ 
year; Blackwoos and any one Kevie*, $7; Black- 

vod and tw Reviews, $0; Blackw od and three 
Reviews. fi°; any two ‘Reviews. $7; any tnree Re 
vi-ws, $10; the f ur Reviews, $:2: Blackwood ano 
the fvur Keviews, $15—less than half the price of the 
English editions. New subseribers fer 18-0 may 
have without charge the numbers for the last 
quarter of 1879 of any of those pericdicais that 
toey may subscribe for. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
41 Barclay Street, N.Y. 








CHURCHES CONTEMPLATING 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


SHOULD WAIT FOR TUE 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


which will be the most imp ‘rtant work fr ana 
and congregational singing ever issued. To be 
published by 


A. S. }) BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Pa ents, Teachers, 
pany Peop'e & Children. Catalogne 


ree tv any address on a plies 
tion. PHILLIPS. ‘ HUNT, Publishers, New 











nore Bins: Legeuv 
ihontitt 1 fA 
t ao « 
CRETON Raw Ne ee 


ie Po edelphia, Publ isbers. 


NOVFLLO'S MUSIC PRIM‘RS. 


1. Rudiments of Music, Cummings. 50c. 
2.Artof Pianoforte Playing. 


Pauer. $1.00 
3. The O:gan. Stainer. 1.00 
4. Singing. Randegger,. 2.00 
5. Musical Forms, Pauer. 1.00 
6. Harmony. Stainer. 1.00 
7. fnstrumentstion, Prout. 1.00 


8. Violin. Tours. 1.00 

Very popular books in England, and rapidity 
becoming so in this countr:. They are not 
properly Primers, but Instructicn Books, 
wit» practical treatises on the instruments 
and abundant picture and musical illustra 
tions,a history of the organ, ec. Valuable 
bouks for any one interested iv music. 


WHITE ROBES, (0 ots ) , Unexcelled as 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS, 


a Temperance Song Book. 


AMERICAN ($1.25, or $12 a fo) Con- 
fine. quality “to AN THEM provide one 


provide one 
per Sunday fortwo years. Compiled BOO 
byA. N. JOHNSON, J. H. TENNEY and 
A. J. ABBEY. 

Avy book mailed, post-free, for the retail 
price. 

The weekly MUSICAL RECORD gives 

near'y 30 pages of good music per month. 
$2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 
“We commend it not to boys and girls, but 
to their fathers and mothers.”—{New York 
Nation. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK 


said in a Jate Monday lecture. referring to 
“In THE TOILS,”’ Mrs A. G. Paddock’s Mor- 
won story; *“‘I was so much interested in read- 
ing this volume on the railway tbe otber day 
in Obio, that, as I was etudying the book, 1 
unconsciously rode past the station to which 
I was assigned, and was obliged to take a ten 
miles’ carriage ride through the gorgeous and 
golden October to get back to my destination,” 


“IN THE TOLLS,” 


tbe book referred to, is published by us, and 
wili be sent, postpaid, on r: ceipt of price ($1 00) 
toany address. Eastern trade supplied by L 

& Snepard, Boston, and Charles f. Dillingha 
New York. 


SHEPARD, TOBIAS & CO., 
Publishers of “The 4tliance, 
CHICAGO, Il, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by a 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


(35 cts.) Un- 
exceiled as 


Boston. 
































q BEnICAS & FOREIGN TLACHERS’ 
é AGESCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies (oliexes, scbvois and Families with tho- 
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J. 8. T. MARSH, Bec. 
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Prof. F B. RICK. 
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LENT. 
[8 this a fast, to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleane 
Fiom fat of veales and sheep? 


[s it to quit the disb 
Of fi sh, yet still 
To till 
The platter bigh with fish? 
Is it to fast an hour, 
Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and soure? 


No, ‘tis a fast to dole 
Thy sh at of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soule. 

It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
Aud bate; 

To circumcise thy life. 

To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To s.arve tuy sin, 
Not bin; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


THE SUBUKBAN HUSBAND. 
By H. 
BRIGHT writer has said, ‘‘ When St. Paul named 
A the ‘ peifect man,’ he thought of the Amcrican 
husband.”’ And, indeed, we are not wholly prepared 
to deny this, for the American city husband is a model 
for all natious and worthy of ajl emulation. 

He recog:izes in woman his peer as well as his com- 
plement; he realizes the nob.lity of her sphere when 
rightly filled, and places her upon a pedestal to which 
his love, reverence aud honor ieach. He appreciates 
the trials and sacrifices which necessarily make up half 
the sum of her existence; he recognizes that she too is 
possessed of the same tense, nervous, American energy 
and quick thought-power as himself, ard also knows 
that it has not the full scope for venting itself that is 
granted him. With a consideration dclicate and ter- 
der, at his home-coming he brings to her tidings of the 
thoughts and doings of the outer world, and refreshes 
theactive mind, which has been bent upon household 
duties all day, with new lines of thought and congenial 
amusement; with a chivalry as true as it is unpreten- 
tious he assumes the heavier burdens of their lives: 
and so the life of an Ame:ican city wife may well be 
the envy of her sisters of other nations. 

Bat that the ‘‘ perfect man” did not include the 
suburban husband we must readily perceive. He 
marries, let us suppose, a bright, cultivated, city girl. 
They propose to carry out the dream of their youth and 
to place the Lares in a country home, where they may 
enjoy the storied bliss of rural life. They picture the 
husband’s home coming; his release from the busy 
city; the long evenings spent in pleasant converse, or 
interrupted by charming social gatherings. The dream 
becomes a reality; the first few months are blissful, 
and although the days sometimes seem “long drawn 
out” to our city girl, thoughts of the pleasant evenings 
to come make the hours seem less tedious. 

But soon the young man grows ambitious; he pur- 
chases property; he becomes interested in town af- 
fairs; he has abilities which are appreciated by his 
fellow townsmen; he is willing, he is a little vain, and 
readily assumes the duties and offices which are ten- 
dered him. Gradually he undertakes more and more, 
until every night in the week has its quota of engage- 
ments and he lives in a vortex of business. 

From the office to a hurried supper, thence to some 
meeting, to return home at midnight to deserted 
rooms for all the weary ones are skeping—thus he 
goes. 

Yes, he is tired, but it is the fatigue consequent 
upon excitement and pleasant work: but who, save the 
suburban wife, can tell of her weariness from ennui; of 
tired heart and worn brain upon whose life the thud 
of monotony wears as dripping water dves a stone? 

If she has children she can interest herself in them; 
watching their awakening minds, conscientiously 
striving to mold their plastic characters; but to all 
this her mind must stoop, and stooping is a wearisome 
attitude mentally as physically. Gradually all the 
affairs of the family devolve upon her; she bears a 
dvuble burden, and that without the help of loving 
sympathy. When, on rare occasions, she has her hus- 
band’s company, there is little pleasure in it, for they 
are not en rapport as formerly; and even to his children 
ne is a8 a stranger. But will the suburban husband 
never payse and ponder the question, What is life? 
He has a mind; it is so overburdened, so rushed from 





one thought to another, that it will be prematurely 
impaired; his nervous system, his physical man, will 
be equally destroyed; day by day he adds no learning 
to his store, no culture, none of the attributes of head 
or heart which are of value in a home or social circle. 
He reduces his being, by God ordained for far nobler 
things, to a mere money-making, property-protecting 
machine. In sinning against himself, and reading the 
poem of life as prose, he also crushes the love and life 
of a wife, and becomes to his children nothing but the 
means by which they gain their daily needs. 





SOUPS. 
By Mrs. Henry WarD BEECHER. 

| N addition to the suggestion already given as to 
the economy and healthfulness of good soups, and 
the directions for making the stock, we will now give 
some receipts for soups where the stock snd soup are 
made together, the day before needed, and only require 

to be heated next day : 

Good, plain Gravy Soup.—Get an eight-pound shin of 
beef, break the bones, remove the marrow, wash clean 
and lay it into a stew pan, covering it with a gallon of 
cold water. Let it heat slowly and skim as before 
directed. When most of the scum has been removed 
throw in an ounce of salt, a dozen black pepper-corns, 
a bunch of sweet: herbs (7. e. a sprig of thyme, marjo- 
ram and a bay leaf’) two onions sliced and fried brown, 
two eschalots and three cloves. Simmer gently four 
hours, then take out the meat—which can be used hot 
or cold as preferred; strain the soup and let it stand all 
night for the fat to rise and harden. Before serving 
remove every particle of fat, and if liked add a turnip, 
a carrot and some celery cut in small pieces, which 


can simmer in the soup till done; or add only a litle | 


mushroom catchup, or soy. Cut toasted bread in 
squares and serve with the soup. 

No. 2 Gravy Soup.—Cat in thin slices half a pound of 
lean ham, three pounds of lean beef and three pounds 
of veal, and lay on the bottom of the stew pan first 
the ham, then the beef and last the veal. Break the 


bones that may have come with the meat and put on 


top of the meat, with two carrots, two turnips, four | 


onions, and cut up one head of celery, a bunch of herbs, 
four cloves and a blade of mace. Pour over all one 
quart of cold soft water, cover the soup-kettle closely 
and set it over a slow fire where the meat will brown. 
Then turn it and brown the other side. Be careful 
that it does not scorch. Then add three quarts of 
boiling water, boil for an hour, till all the scum has 
been taken off, then add two teaspoonfuls of salt, a 
half dozen black pepper-corns, a very small bit of 
cayenne pepper, and let it simmer, but never boil, four 
hours, then strain through a tamis or flannel strainer 
into a clean earthen dish, and set in a cool place till all 
the fat hardens on the top and can be removed. If 
prepared early in the morning’ it will be ready fora 
six o’clock dinner, or it can be set away till the next 
day, which is better. When wanted pour off carefully, 
leaviog any sediment that may remain at the bottom. 
Set it to heat, and when just boiling serve in a hot 
tureen. This soup should be perfectly clear. 

A good Family Soup.—Half a pound of lean bacon 
or ham, two pounds of lean beef, cut in thin slices. 
Fry them with afew slices of onion and a small cabbage, 
chopped. 
soup-digester or soup-kettle with two pounds of pota- 
toes, three ounces of rice, two car:ots, one turnip, 
sliced, and two teaspoonfuls of salt and one of pepper. 
Pour over two quarts of hot water at first, set the pan 
over a slow fire, skim carefully, and when no more 
scum rises add two quarts more of water. When the 
potatoes are done tuke them out and mash them; let 
the goup simmer three hours after the potatoes are re- 
moved; then take out the meat and let the soup sim- 
mer another hour, when it should be strained, the 
meat, cut in neat pieces, added, and thickened with the 
potatoes rubbed through a colander. Stir constantly 
after they are added, for fear of scorching, till the whole 
is hot. Then serve with toasted bread cut in dice. 

Soup Maigre—or soup without meat.—Prepare a 
bunch of celery, a good head of lettuce, if in season, 
and a handful of parsley, all well washed and cut small, 
and a handfal of spinach washed and picked over. 
Set a stew-pan over 4 slow fire and put in half a pound 
of butter—perfectly sweet, or the whole will be spoiled. 
Shake it about until it bas all melted and has done hiss- 
ing. Then put in five or six small onions peeled and 
cut quite thin and small, and shake about in the butter, 
which must not get hot enough to scorch. When 
butter and onions are of a light gold color, add the 
celery, spinach, etc. Stand by audshakeall these over 
the fire for fifteen minutes, until thoroughly mixed and 
tender, then sift in gradually about atablespoonful aud 
a half of flour. When the flour is well mingled, so that 
there are no lumps, pour in two quarts of boiling water. 
Throw iv a hatdfal of hard dry crasts, a teaspoonful 
of ground black pepper, half ofa small cayenne pepper, 


When a clear brown, put them into the | 


two even spoonfuls of salt. Let it boil gently half an 
hour, being stirred often enough to prevent its sticking 
at the bottom, and, if in season, put in a pint of green 
peas. At theend of half an hour take the kettle off the 
fire and stir in instantly the well beaten yolks of two 
eggs and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Pour all into a 
hot soup-tureen and serve. ‘ 

Maccaroni Soup.—Take as much good meat stock, 
made as directed last week, as will be needed for the 
quantity of soup required. Have ready one turnip 
peeled and cut in small squares, two carrots well 
scraped and cut in small narrow strips an inch long, 
two leeks shred fine, four onions peeled, two cloves, a 
blade of mace, 2 teaspoonful of pepper-corns. Bring 
the stock to boiling, skim off all the scum, and then add 
these ingredients. Set the saucepan where it will 
simmer gently two and a half hours, occasionally rais- 
ing the lid to let out a little of the steam. While this 
is cooking prepare a quarter of a pound of maccaroni 
thus: Wash it well in several waters, put it into a 
saucepan, cover with plenty of cold water with a little 
salt. Let it boil until it is quite tender. Half an hour 
should cook it soft. When done strain off the water, 
pour more cold water over it and wash again, lay it on 
a board and cut in sma'l pieces. As soon as the soup 
is cooked sufficiently lay the maccaroni in a soup- 
tureen and strain the hot soup over it through a tamis 
so that none of the substance of the soup shall come 
through. 

Lobster Soup if made with care is one of the best 
soups made, and is not at all elaborate or difficult to 
make. Boil Remove the 
meat from the body, claws and tail, cut it all up small 
into dice or chop very fine, whichever is most desira- 
ble, and set aside ready for use. Bruise the shell, 
sma.l claws and fins ina marble mortar and put them 
into two quarts of fish stock, made as described in the 
former article; add to this the well toasted crust of a 
French roll, but take care not to scorch it, peel and 
cut up fine one onion, part of the peel of a small lemon, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt and halfa small teaspoon of 
cayenne. Let these simmer nearly an hour. While 
this is cooking make queunelles, or forcemeat, of the 
pounded coral of the lobster, part of the meat, two 
tablespoons butter, the same of bread crumbs, and 
bind all together with a well beaten egg. Roll this 
forcemeat into balls the size of a small olive and fry 
in boiling hot butter, shaking them all the time while 
frying so they may be equally browned. Put on the 
bottom of the tureen and set where they will keep hot. 
When the soup is nearly done strain through a tamis, 
to clear from all bits of shells. Put back into the soup- 
kettle and add all that remains of the meat of the 
lobster, cut into small pieces. Let it boil over a min- 
ute, then pour over the forcemeat balls into the tureen 
and serve hot. 

No more examples can be given now, though the vari- 
ety and materials for excellent and rare soups are 
numberless. The whole character of the commonest 
foundation can be changed with very little time or 
trouble, only wanting the skill and knowledge that 
come after a few trials. Quenelles or forcemeat balls 
of ever im»ginable kind for soups, ‘‘ purées ” of every 
description, can be used to give flavor to the commonest 
stock, and thus the smallest scraps and parts that seem 
| worthless can, by a little skill, soon learned, a very 
little time expended, make the tables of those who are 
obliged to practice the strictest economy more attract- 
ive than those of the rich. 


four good-sized lobsters. 








WHAT I FOUND IN MY BOYS 
POCKET. 


By FRANCES HILLWOoD. 





FINHE morning after Fred came home from college 
» for his holiday vacation he brought me his coat, 
pointing significantly to certain rents in the lining and 
to the worn binding on sleeves and front. The de- 
mand was not an unexpected one, and I was soon seat- 
ed in the little sewing-chair, with work-basket on one 
side and a roll of pieces and stick of braid in my lap, 
equipped for the renewing process; quietly happy, 
too, in having something to do for my boy, whose 
three months’ absence had told upon my mending-bas- 
ket as well as upon everything else in the house. 

Fred, meantime, had donned his best suit, given me 
a good-by kiss, and sauntered ont to ‘the 
boys.” 


greet 


Busily I stitched away for two hours, mentally com- 
menting the while on the improved appearance of my 
boy, aud wondering if other eyes than those of his 
mother would note the change. Then, as I turned the 
coat over to see if anything more were needed in the 
way of repairs, two letters fell out of the breast pocket. 
The envelopes were soiled and worn through on the 
edges, but the face still showed Fred’s name in the 
delicate tracery ofa woman's hand. Of course I read 
the letters—what wother would not?—then, with tears 
of gratitude, I thauked God for having given my boy 
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such a friend. They were notes Fred had received 
before leaving home from one who for three years pre- 
vious had been his Sunday-school teacher, and he had 
carried them with him aud had read them over and 
over until the folds would scarcely hang together. 
The longer one had been written shortly before he left 
for college, and was brimming with affectionate solici- 
tude in view of the temptations that would beset him 
in his new life. Tenderly she plead with him to accept 
Jesus as his Saviour, to begin his life work under the 
banner of the cross. 
him most earnestly to the loving care of his Heavenly 
Father. Ino short, it was just such a letter as I, his 
mother, had longed to write him and dared not. 

Why is it—can any one tell?—that so often between 
parent and child, even the most tenderly attached, 
there grows up such a barrier to all interchange of 
thought on religious subjects? Day after day, all his 
life long, I have prayed for my boy, often with agoniz- 
ing cries as the years have rolled by without witness- 
ing his consecration to tue Master. And yet, 
have longed to spvak to him of these things, my tongue 
has refused to articulate a word. 

But how thankful was I that from one whom I knew 
he loved and revered such words had come to him! 
Yet more thankful that they had been written words— 
words that he could read, as evidently he had done, 
again and again, and which must leave their impress 
on his life. O, if teachers and friends would do this 
oftener—would embody their warniugs and entreaties 
in some form more perm:nent than fleeting sound— 
would not more souls be born into the kingdom? 
Spoken words, however earnest, oftentimes make little 
impression and are soon forgotten. But, with the 
young especially, a few penciled lines from one loved 
and respected are carefully treasured, many times re- 
read, and often produce the happiest results. 

Replacing the letters in the pocket, I hung the coat 
away, resolved to say nothing to Fred or to any one 
else about the matter, but «anticipating with a sort of 
satisfaction the warm grasp of the hand with which I 
should greet Miss B., when next we met, because of 
her interest in my boy. 


®ur Joung Folks. 


PULLY’S FINANCIERING. 


By FRANCES ©, SPARHAWK. 


And in closing she commended 





DEAR little robin red-breast sat on the very top 

of the lilac bush and watched the two children, 
and turned up his wise-looking head all on one side 
as if he knew very well this was a funny thing they 
were doing. 

What were they doing out in the sunshine—this little 
Charley almost five years old, and his cousin, Polly 
Blatchly, a few months older, who was visiting him? 

Charley had a toy shovel, and he was digging with all 
his might, not into the ground at his feet, but into the 
pretty grassy bank beside the house. He had cut down 
through the short, smooth grass and had made a round 
hole two or three inches deep. Polly had finished 
digging her hole. It was near this one, and a little 
deeper. Now she had left off to watch Charley at 
work. 

Uncle Caleb came to the door and looked at the chil- 
dren. Then he stepped out very quietly and stood be- 
hind them where they could not see him. He wanted 
to find out what they were doing. 

So the robin watched him, too. 
stopped digging. 

“Thut’s deep enough,” he said. 

Polly stooped down und looked in as if she knew 
more than all abont it. 

“Abundantly, Charley,” she answered. 

Uncle Caleb nearly laughed aloud at the little girl’s 
very long word. Polly was so fond of long words. If 
she had been grown up, she would rather have said 
“quite,” because it was shorter. 

Charley put his hand into the pocket of his little 
jacket and pulled out a dime, all bright and new, as if 
it had only then come from the mint where it was 
coined. Uncle Caleb watched to see Polly’s also, for 
he had given one to each of the children half an hour 
before. 

Yes, Polly had hers. What were they going to do? 

“Are you sure?” asked the little girl. ‘‘ It looks too 
pretty to put in that old hole.” 

‘*Course I’m sure,” returned Charley, ‘‘sure’s guns. 
If you put your money in the bank it’ll grow, oh! « 
whole pilemore. Ev’body does. Uncle Cabe does, I 
know. That’s where he gets this for us. You put it 
into this place, safe, and then you go to a great big 
place like a store, where they don’t have things ’round, 
only lots of people; and you ask ’em for your money; 
and they’ll give it to you, and such lots more. I’ve 
been there. I shouldn’t wonder if by’n’by we got as 
much ’s a whole dollar.” 

“*O-O-Oh!” said Polly. And as she said it the little 


By and by Charley 


when I | 
| scorn at this unnecessary care about trifles. 


robin began to sing, and shook all over, so that he had 
to fly away to keep from tumbling to the ground. 
‘‘Let’s put it in quick, then, so we can have back 
our dollar. I know what I’m going to buy with 
mine.” 

‘“* What?” asked the boy. 

‘* Numerous things; but we mustn’t stop to tell 
now.” 

And without even a sigh of regret for the present 
pleasure they were giving up for tne future reward the 
children covered up their silver bits and patted over 
the ground with their little hands, 

At last Polly stepped back from her treasurypwhich 
she had been trying in vain to fill up even, with the 
same earth which came out of it. Her grey eyes grew 
almost black with her earnestness as she looked at her 
little companion. 

‘“‘Charley,” she said, ‘‘ how do you suppose it gets 
through?” 

‘“‘PDunno, I’m sure,” the boy answered, and then in a 
moment he opened his blue eyes at her in a masculine 


‘“*No matter ’bout how,” he said. 
a gun with my money.” 

The next morning Uncle Caleb took the children to 
ride with him and they drove into the city, four miles 
off. Here a strange thing happened. 

After they had stopped at several places Charley 
whispered to Polly as they came in sight of a block ot 
tall buildings : 

‘*That’s the place where’t comes out.” 

‘* Don’t you believe Uncle Caleb would stop?” whis- 
pered back the little girl in a tone which the gentle- 
man heard very well. But he seemed to pay no atten- 
tion. 

‘“‘I’m going in here,” he said, as they came to the 
bank. ‘* Will you both come in with me? Or, Char- 
ley, you may hold the horse while Polly and I go.” 

But this offer, usually esteemed a great privilege, 
could not make the boy willing to remain out-ide. 

All three mirched into the bank together, Polly with 
one hand in Uncle Caleb’s and with Charley’s in the 
other. 


“T’'m going to buy 


While the gentleman was trensacting his business 
with the cashier the children sat and talked together 
in a confidential excitement. They could see Uncle 
Caleb and the cashier laughing and looking at them, 
and they thought they saw their uncle give him some- 
thing. At last be tuined away. 

‘*Come, little 
waiting?” 


ones,” he said. ‘*Are you tired or 
Yet he stood watching them as if he himself 
were not expecting to go at that moment. 

But Charley, who was generally very prompt, in- 
stead of slipping down at once from the sofa, looked at 
Polly. ‘* Wouldn’t you?” his eyes asked. Polly nodded 
encouragingly and then herself began to speak : 

**Uuele Cabe, if youll wait just a minute, Charley 
and I—” 

But Charley chose to be his own spokesman. 
he jumped from the sofa. 


Down 


like a soldier on duty, looking back over his shoulder 
to say: 

‘* You needn’t come, Polly.” 

‘*Mr. Casher,” he began, standing up very straight 
and fixing his blue eyes on that gentleman’s smiling 
face, ‘‘there’s some money in this store for me and for 
her, too,” and he pointed toward his cousin, who had 
been much too interested to stay behind, but had 
slipped alony after him and now stood at his side. 

‘* Do you think so, my little man? It may be.” 

‘Oh, I’m certain,” cried Polly, encouraged by this 
answer. 

‘‘Then you must tell me your names and let me 
look.” 


“This is Mary Winters Blatchly,” said the boy, 
‘*and my name’s Charles Morris Sturvesant.” 

The gentleman opened a big book full of names 
and gravely looked down the page, and then he said, 

“Yes, I have something for you both. How much 
ought it to be?” 

The children looked at one another. Each was 
afraid that if too much were named the cashier would 
say that what was there could not be for them 

The cashier said not a word, nor did Uncle Caleb, 
nor any of the people that began to look up from their 
work and watch them. 

At last Polly, who could never be accused of coward- 
ice, cried, ‘‘’Bout a dollar, Mister Casher.” 

‘*That’s just what I was going to say,” echoed 
Charley. 

And it was true. He had framed his lips to speak, 
but the little girl had been the quicker. 

The cashier handed to each a bright gold dollar, 
which Uncle Caleb took in charge for them until they 
reached home. 

It was some years before the children came to under- 
stand that their uncle and not the bank officer had 
given the money to them. And then they wondered 





how he found out about their secret. 


‘*T want to see the casher,”’ he said, and marched off 
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But the little robin that sat on the tree and saw 
all never told how. 

**So you’ve been investing in the bank?” asked Aunt 
Charlotte, as the children danced up to her radiant. 
‘“‘What smart little folks! And did you both do it?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Polly; adding regretfully, ‘* but I 
didn’t propose it.” 

THE NEEDLE-TREE: 
PETER’S STORY. 

My Dear Sarah: 
[ READ your story about the balky horse in The 

Christian Union, and I think it is an excellent one. 
I am very glid that you remembered so well the expla- 
nition that I gave you of the way in which to cure a 
balky horse, for it is always wise to learn and remem- 
ber the reasons for things as well as the things them- 
selves. And then, too, I liked the story because I was 
disappointed with it. That seems very odd to you, 
it? But it is nevertheless true, for a person 
may be disappointed in two ways. 


doesn’t 
He miv be disap- 
pointed unpleasantly, or he miy be disappointed agreea- 
bly. For instance, you might expect a pretty book fora 
Christmas present and get none at all; theu you would 
be unpleasantly disapp»viuted. Or you might expect 
me book and have tivo given you; then you would be 
disappointed because you would not have received what 
you had expected, but it would be an agreeable disag 

pointment, for you would have received more than you 
hed hoped for. S» I was agreeably disappointed be 

cause I did not imagine that you could tell so nice a 
story. Perhaps you are right, too, in feeling that my 
story about the grocery store wax hardly a fiir one; 
so I have written for you one that you may like better 

I found it in a German book that I happened to be read 

ing the other day, and it is called 

THE LITTLE NEEDLE-TREE. 

Once upon a time, a good many years ago, before men 
began to cut down so many trees with wh'co to build ships 
ana heus-s, there was a large and beautiful forest. All 
<ipds of trees grew in this forest—tall maples and strong 
vaks, fruitful chestnuts and shining birch s Fragrant 
flowers were there, too, and soft greeu grasses; and the 
merry birds made music all day long while happy little 
squirre!~ ran about from tree to tree, now visiting this one 
aud now that. In the midgle of the forest stood a little 
pine-tree (there it was called a needle-'ree, b cause instead 
of leaves the long and slender pine-needles, which boys and 
girls know so weil, grew on its brancnes) Tue little 
avedle-tree led a very happy life. In the daytime the 
birds sang to it or the wind played gentle melodies on the 
rustling leaves of the tres that grew around it, and the 
squirrels played Wid: -and-g-seek in its branches, At night 
the cool and refreshing rain fell upon i', or if it was cold 
the soft snow covered it witn a werin white blanket. 

One day the little tree feil a-thinking, ani, like a good 
many boys and girls and men and » omer, instead of con- 
tentedly t. inking about what good things it hau it began 
io long for what it had not, and so became very much dis- 
contented. 

* Why should I,” sighed the little needle-tree, ‘have only 
these uncomfortable, ugly needies on my branches while 
all the other trees iv the forest have le:yes? Ob, that I 
had leaves also! If I only had leaves of gold how splendid 
and b auciful I should be, and how I should fill my com- 
panions with envy!’ Then the little tree fe.] asleep. 
When morning cane it awoke, and, wonderful to behold, 
it was clothed in golden leav's! And the liitle tree 
shook its very branches for joy and was as ‘happy as happy 
could be. But by and by a man came through the forest. 
When he spied the beautiful golden dress of the little 
needle-tree he plucked off every leat from its branches, 
and carrying them away with bim he left the little tree 
bare and cold. 

‘‘ Ah,” cried the poor little peedle-tree, “how unfortu- 
nateamI! Why did I wish for leaves of gold? But if I 
only had leaves of glass how bappy I should be again! 
Nobody would rov me of my leaves then and I should 
shine as bright as ever.’’ At night the little tree again 
went to sleep, and when the morning came, behold! its 
branches were covered with leaves of glass, and the little 
ne die-tree glis'ened and sparked it. the morning -unshine 
and canced and tinkled in the breeze, and was as bappy as 
bappy could be. 

But by aud by a rude wind came roaming through the 
forest, and when the wind spied the little needle tree it 
dashed against it and blew around it until every leaf was 
broken to powder and the poor little tree was left leafless, 

“ Ah, me,” cried the little tree, ‘‘ how unfortuna e am 
{! But if L only had green leav's like those of my com- 
panions around me I could be happy once more.’’ And 
again, when evening came, the | ttle needle-tree fll 
asleep, and woke upin the morning to find its branches 
covered with tener green leaves. And it fairly rustled 
them with joy and was as lappy as bappy could be. 

But by-and-by a hungry goat came wandering through 
the forest. Now the leaves of the trees in the forest were 
so far from the ground that tee goat could scarcely reach 
a single leaf t» nibbie. But when he saw the tener green 
leaves of the little needle-tree he bounded toward it. and 
never left it till every leaf was gone and bis hunger was 
satisfied. 

Then the little needle tree saw how foolish and wrong it 
had been in comolaining of 1ts condi-ion instead of fe ling 
happy an: thank ul for what had been given to it. 

** How foolish I have been!” it exclaimed. ‘* My needles 
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were made expressly for me, and yet I was not contented 
with them. If I only had my needles again how happy I 
should be!” When the evening came the little needle-tree 
dropped asleep again In the morning when it awoke, oh 
joy! its beautifuland delicate needles had come back again. 
and the little tree was as happy as happy could be; and its 
life ever after was a joyous and contented one. 

Now, Sarah, if you ever become discontented pr com- 
plaining, just think of this story of the little needle- 
tree, and remember that the less you complain the less 
you will have to complain about. 

Your affectionate brother, 
PETER Z. TAGFIELD. 
New ENGLAND UNIVERSITY, 
February 2d, 1880. 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
DAVID'S THANK-OFFERING. 
By THE Rev. Cyrus HAMLIN, 
Of the Congregational Church, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

And three of the thirty chief went down, and came to 
David in the harvest time unto the cave of Adullam; and the 
troop of the Philistines pitcbed in the valley of Repnaim. 
And David was then in a hold, and the garrison of the Philis- 
tines was then in Beth-lebem. And David longed, and said» 
Ob that one would give me drink of the water of the well of 
Reth-lebem, which is by the gate! And the three mighty 
men brake through the host of the Philistines, and drew 
water out of the well of Beth-lehem, that was by the gate, 
and took it, and brought it to David: nevertheless he would 
not drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. And he 
said, Re it far from me, O LorRD, that I should do this: is not 
this the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives? th refore he would no’ drink it. These things did 
these three mighty men.—2 SAM. xxiii., 13-17. 

AVID was staying in the cave of Adullam because 
Saul, King of Israel, was jealous of him, and 
angry, and trying to kill him. Quite a number of men 
came to David at this cave: some because they liked 
David; some because they disliked Saul, and some be- 
cause they were in some sort of difficulty and thought 
they could run away from it. They were probably not 
all good men, and it shows how manly David was that 
he was able to keep them iu order. Bethlehem was the 
place where he was born, and where he spent his boy- 
hood. There is still—or was a few years ago—a small 
well or cistern, supplied by a spring, just by the gate 
of the city. It is very likely the same one from which 
David drank when he was a boy and when he was a 
young man. The water is said to be the best in the 
region. But I do not think that David, a grown 
man, strong and warlike, would have longed for this 
water so very much as he did if he had not had a very 
happy boyhood. It grieved him to have to be away 
from his home. It grieved him that he could not fight 
with his own people against the Philistines. It grieved 
him that Saul should accuse and suspect him so unjust- 
ly, and that he had to be separated from Jonathan, 
whom he dearly loved. It was because his soul was 
thirsty for peace and friendship, such as he had in boy- 
hood, at home, as much as because his lips were parch- 
ed, I think, that he wanted some of that particular 
water. 

Between the cave and the well was an army of the 
Philistines ; and when these three men came back with 
the water I imagine the blood was running from their 
wounds, showing that they had had to fight their way 
to the well and back again. 

Why were they so ready to do this for their young 
leader? 

1. It is said they were ‘‘mighty men,” brave and 
strong. And David was as brave a man, perhaps, as 

sthey; and they knew it. Even as a boy he was brave. 
When he was keeping the sheep alion and a bear came 
to catch the sheep, and he went out after them and 
slew them. When all the army was afraid of the giant 
Goliath he went out alone and fought with him and 
killed him. David’s friends loved and trusted him be- 
cause he was brave. 

2. But David defended the sheep not only because 
he was brave, but faithful. His father had put him in 
trust with the flock, and he was resolved to be faithful 
to the trust put in him. When danger came his first 
thought was to protect the sheep, and thus be true to 
his charge. 

His being in the cave of Adullam was another exam- 
ple of this. He could easily have got many people to 
fight for him against Saul, and perhaps make him king; 
for he had been very successful in battle, and was very 
popular. And he had already been anointed king by 
the prophet Samuel because God was so displeased with 
Saul. He knew Saul was a bad king, and that he was 
to be king in his place some day. And he was waiting 
patiently till that day should come. He would not do 
anything to injure Saul nor to revenge himself. He 
left it all to God. That was one way of being faithful 
to his trust. When it was duty to act he acted brave- 
ly and promptly. When God wanted him to wait he 
waited patiently. God had given him charge over his 
thoughts as his father; Jesse, did once over the sheep. 








David knew that his thoughts and feelings belonged 
to God. He tried to keep them quiet, and patient, and 
pure, and good, so God would be pleased with them. 
Temptations to be impatient and revengeful he tried to 
kill just as he did the lion and bear. And when the 
time came for him to be king he made a very splendid 
one—all the better because he had not been angry, and 
hasty, and determined to assert his own rights. His 
followers saw he could command his own spirit, ard 
so he commanded them. The very boldest of them felt 
there was something great in their young leader. They 
honored and loved him for his bravery and his patient 
faithfuthess. 


8. And I think they were pleased that he wanted 
water from that particular well. There was a great 
deal of real boyhood in David, and they loved him 
for it. Whenchildren are ina great hurry to grow 
up they do not think how much they are in danger of 
losing which they never can get back if they once lose 
it. I don’t think David was impatient to be aman 
any more than he was to be a king, and as he grew up 
he brought a great deal of his boyhood with him. In 
fact, he never did wholly cease to be young. And Iam 
sure that was another reason why these brave men 
loved him and wanted to please him. 

If we want to have brave and true friends we must 
ourselves try to be brave and faithful, as David was, 
and keep young by being children of God. That is 
one thing to learn from this account. 

And this is another: instead of drinking the water 
they had brought with so much peril David poured it 
out on the ground. Does that seem strange? Think 
of itamoment. The Bible says he “ poured it out unto 
the Lord.” That means as an offering to God, like 
those brought to the Tabernacle for the priests to offer. 
Now, God was very particular about these offerings. 
All the animals sacrificed were to be perfectly well and 
sound in every part. Every offering was to be the 
very best of its kind. Nothing common, that people 
could get without trouble, like ordinary water, would 
do. And when anything was set apart to be offered 
to God it was held very sacred, and could not be used 
for any other purpose. When these men brought this 
water David saw the marks of battle on them—wounds 
bleeding, very likely—and cried out, ‘‘ Why, this water 
is asthe blood of these men. It is as if they had 
opened their veins to give me drink. I cannot take it. 
It is too sacred for any man to use just because he is 
thirsty. God will accept it as an offering. It is as 
precious as the best and whitest lamb of all the flock. 
God will accept it as a thank offering to him for giving 
me such brave and true friends.” 

Only a noble man would have said that. David was 
brave, and knew how little brave men care for danger 
and pain, but he was not willing they should risk their 
lives just to give him pleasure. When they did it of 
their own free will the action became very precious to 
him. 

There are a good many people who let their friends 
do almost anything for them and hardly say ‘thank 
you;” and do not thank God at all for giving them such 
friends. We are all of us, I am afraid, careless in 
noticing the good things that come to us every day. 
How thankful are you to your father and mother for 
your home? Very likely it costs your father as much 
time, and anxiety, and effort to get you a Christmas 
present as it did these three men to get the water for 
David. When you were sick, and your mother sat 
with you all night long, or came to you every little 
while to give you medicine, or water, or make you 
comfortable in bed, she quite likely ran as great a 
risk of her life as any of these three men did. You 
may be sure that what your parents have done for you, 
and your teachers, if they are faithful, and very many 
friends, has cost them more than it cost these men to 
do what they did; has required more courage, more 
enduravce, more willingness to bear pain, more love 
than was required to lead these three men to break 
through the whole host of the Philistines and bring 
back the water for their young leader. 

This act of David teaches us that a really noble- 
hearted man will think very highly of what others do 
to help or please him. The good things that have been 
procured for us by the thoughtfulness and kindness of 
others, often with pain and danger, we ought to think 
very sacred. We ought not to use them carelessly. 
We ought not to use them just for our own pleasure, 
but in some way so as to honor God as David did when 
he poured out this water as an offering. 

One of the meanest and worst sins we can be guilty 
of is ingratitude: and it is very much like ingratitude 
to receive what others do for us thinking only how 
glad we are to get it, even though we say ‘‘ thank you;” 
as if David had drunk this water instead of making it 
an offering to God. One of the things told us of our 
Saviour is that he is very much pleased with even the 
smallest act done for him, so much so that anything 
that is done for one he loves he réwards as if it 
were done for him. And one of the last things he said 





when he was dying on the terrible cross was to ask one 
of his disciples—John—to honor and care for his 
mother. 

And this same Saviour has done more for you than 
even your father and mother. David said, ‘Is not this 
the blood of these men?” Jesus actually shed his blood 
for you, and died, that he might bring you the water of 
life so that you might live forever. This water you 
may drink. You cannot live forever without it. But 
you can give your life to God, and so show that you 
feel what Jesus has done for you and think it the most 
precious of all gifts, as indeed it is. 








LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
By A MEMBER OF THE Bar. 
MOCK WEDDINGS. 

7 OUNG people sometimes arrange make-believe 

. weddings foramusement. It is better to choose 
other kinds of plays. There was once, in New Jersey, 
a large party of young people who went upon a pleas- 
ure excursion one afternoon and evening. They had a 
fine time, were very social, and grew so merry that one 
of them, a Miss Terry, challengeda young gentleman of 
the party to be married to her. He said he would. 
They asked an older gentleman of the party to be the 
minister. He assented. They stood up, the rest of 
the company gathered around, and they had a mock 
wedding. They did not know that the older gentleman 
was a justice of the peace, and so was authorized to 
many persons in earnest, the same asaminister. And 
he did not know the young couple were only in joke. 
Two or three days afterwards they heard that the jus- 
tice was going to send word of the marriage to the 
clerk to be recorded as a real one. Then there was 
trouble. The young lady’s friends did not know 
whether she was to be considered married or not. 
They brought a lawsuit to have it decided. All the 
witnesses testified that the wedding was only in fun, 
and the judges said that if that were so, it was not a 
marriage, but Miss Terry was free to marry any one 
else. But the lawsuit cost several hundred dollars, 
and kept Miss Terry in perplexity for two or three 
years. 

In most parts of the country there is no strict neces- 
sity that a minister or justice should perform any cere- 
mony to render a marriage binding. If persons actually 
agree that they will be and are married, they are not 
allowed, afterwards, to change their minds and aban- 
don each other because there was no officer to say: I 
pronounce you man and wife. Wherever the law is 
like this, it is very foolish for gentlemen and ladies to 
stand up together and go through the forms of a wed- 
ding for fun. Who is to prove that they were in fun? 
Suppose one says, afterwards, ‘‘I was not in fun, I 
was in earnest ;” see how much trouble the other may 
have. Suppose both say they were in fun, but a story 
gets about that on such an evening they were married ; 
how are they going to show it was not so? A great 
many people, young men especially, have come into 
serious trouble by make-believe marriages. 








THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
LIGHTHOUSES. 


\OME time ago the Professor wrote about the life- 
saving stations on our coast and the means they 
employ to bring shipwrecked sailors safely to land. 
This week he proposes to talk about another life-saving 
institution much older than the coast service, and to 
which in fact the coast service is secondary in impor- 
tance. It is only within a few years that the coast 
service has been established, but lighthouses—for this 
is the Professor’s topic—date back so far that the Pro- 
fessor himself can scarcely remember the first one. 

The first lighthouses were no doubt nothing more 
than bon-fires lighted on the tops of cliffs overlooking 
the sea to warn ships away from the dangerous neigh- 
borhood; and these for the time and place answered 
the purpose quite as well as many of the later inven- 
tions do. But cliffs are not the only perils to which 
ships are exposed. There are shoals and reefs on whica 
vessels are liable to run aground or to be dashed in 
pieces, and on which bon-fires cannot be lit, or, if they 
could, would not show at any great distance. On these 
it became necessary to build elevated towers, which 
should take the place of a cliff and send out the warn- 
ing light. So you will find that the first lighthouse of 
which there is any account in history was a construc- 
tion of this kind. And it was such a novelty at that 
time, and so large and beautiful, that it became one of 
the seven wonders of the world. 

This remarkable structure was built by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, King of Egypt, about 270 years before 
Christ. It ocenpied the small island of Pharos, at the 
entrance of the harbor of Alexandria, and has ever 
since been called in history, from the name of the 
island, the Pharos of Alexandria. At the base it was 
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jo0 feet square, so that the ground which it covered 
must have been about one-half as large as Washingten 
Square in New York city. No doubt, besides the 
light-house tower, which rose to the great height of 
450 feet, it included fortifications for the defense of 
the harbor, and looked as formidable as it was mag- 
nificent. The material used was white marble; the 
tower itself was in the shape of a pyramid, and from 
its narrow apex blazed every night the fiery signal; 
and the amount of money spent on the work was 
$850,000. The story is told that the architect, Sostra- 
tus, being commanded to cut in the marble an inscrip- 
tion stating that Ptolemy was the builder, was cunning 
enough to cut it, not in the marble, but in cement, 
underneath which he had cut his own name wm the 
stone, so that by and by, when both he and Ptolemy 
were dead and the cement had worn away, men should 
know that it was he and not Ptolemy who was enti- 
tled to the credit of the work. And so it turned 
out; and to this day the Pharos is known as the 
work of Sostratus, whereas but for this precaution his 
name might have been lost. How long the cement 
lasted the Professor does not know, but the tower 
itself endured 1,600 years, or uitil the beginning of 
the fourteenth century after Christ, when, for some 
reason or other, it was destroyed. 

Another of the wonders of the world—the Colossus 
of Rhodes—served the use of a lighthouse. This was 
a gigantic figure of Apollo, made of bronze, 120 feet 
high, standing over the narrow entrance to the port of 
Rhodes. The tradition runs that the figure held in its 
right hand a torch which was reached by a passage- 
way through the arm and at the end of which fires 
were lit every night. A very good notion of what this 
may have been can be got from the immense hand and 
arm in Madison Square, New York, which some day 
or other is to form a part of the colossal statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor and which is to serve in 
the same way the purpose of a lighthouse. 

After the building of the Pharos of Alexandria 
lighthouses became frequent. Wherever the Romans 
sailed—through the Mediterranean or out into the 
Atlantic, in England and Spain, on the shores of 
the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora—they built 
their beacons so solidly that in some places they 
are standing to-day. In all these years, however, 
and in fact down to the end of the last century, the 
only means of illumination was the oid primitive cage 
of burning coals. The lighthouses of the time of King 
George III. shed abroad their red, lurid, smoky fires 
just as the Pharos of Alexandria did in the days of 
Ptolemy, or the beacons of the early Romans. Some 
of the lighthouses of Sweden and Norway, indeed, 
used coal as late as 1846. It was not until the year 
1780 that oillamps began to be substituted for coals, 
their light being reflected from discs of silvered cop- 
per; and though this system was an immense advance 
upon the old one it was not by any means perfect. It 
was costly; the silver on the reflectors had to be often 
renewed; and a great deal of light was lost in the pro- 
cess of reflection. So, about 1810, a Frenchman named 
Fresnel hit upon a better plan, which was to substitute 
lenses for reflectors; and it is this plan, with improve- 
ments and ingenious modifications, which now prevails 
in most of the great lighthouses of the world. 

In order to enable sailors to identify one lighthouse 
from another, some of the lights are made to revolve, 
producing a sort of firefly effect, while others are sta- 
tionary, looking to one at sea like a great star lying 
low on the horizon. The Professor will never forget 
with what a thrill of delight in returning from Europe 
he caught the first glimpse of Fire Island light, and 
how it seemed to him as though it had been lit on pur- 
pose to welcome him back. 

Of modern lighthouses the most noted is the Eddy- 
stone, which is built on a ledge of rock ten miles out of 
Plymouth Harbor, England, It was on a quiet Sunday 
morning that the Professor sailed into Plymouth and 
saw the slender shaft outlined against the southern 
sky, so quiet and still, indeed, that it was hard to be- 
lieve that the shaft marked one of the most dangerous 
and tarbulent spots in the world. On that spot three 
lighthouses have been erected. The first was blown 
downin a storm; the second was burned, and the third, 
which is now standing, has lately been pronounced 
unsafe, and must give way to a fourth. 

Another of the important lighthouses of the world is 
that on Minot’s Ledge, Massachusetts Bay, a reef 
which lies in the way of all vessels coming seaward to 
Boston. Here, too, the first house built was carried 
away in a storm, and so great were the difficulties of 
the position that it took nearly six years to rear its 
successor. 

The material most largely employed in the building 
of lighthouses, or of those that occupy reefs and ex- 
Posed situations, is stone; but for shoals, where a 
&0od foundation cannot be secured, or for places that 
are not exposed, a very excellent substitute is found 
in iron piles strongly braced together around a central 





column which supports the lantern at the top. 
these there are a number in the United States. 

In this country the lighthouses are under the direc- 
tion of a Board in the Treasury Department. In Eng- 
land they are controlled by a private company dating 
from the time of Henry VIII., and bearing the remarka- 
ble name of ‘‘ The Corporation of the Elder Brethren 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity.” 
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AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear 
N Y desk was getting so full that there seemed to 
J be danger of its bursting, so your Uncle got a 
carpenter to come and make me a grand cabinet close 
to it, and now you need not be afraid that I shall not 
have room for you in my desk; and as to my heart— 
why it is growing bigger and bigger every day. How 
could it help it, with such loving words as yours to 
feed on? 

Among all the good tidings I have had from you the 
very best comes from Freddie, a dear little boy who 
has been very sick but whose life has been spared by 
the kind Father in heaven. It was good news to hear 
that, but better than that was the wcrd that among 
others in the Sunday-school he was willing to rise as 
a testimony that he wanted to love and serve the 
Saviour. He is not quite ten years old, and perhaps 
some of you who are older than that have been think- 
ing you are too young to make such a decision. That 
is a great mistake. This, you know, is only our get- 
ting-ready place, our home is not here, and the sooner 
we begin our preparations for that blessed home the 
more we shall enjoy it. Remember, my dear boys and 
girls, that nothing can give me so much joy as to hear 
that my loved ones are looking forward to the land 
where there are no more separations, and are earnestly 
preparing for it. 

Among all my letters I prize the most those that are 
written by the very little ones who try so hard to make 
the letters. I know how the little fingers ache and 
how tired they get. Here is one from a little niece 
who is only seven years old. 

BALDWIN CITY, Kans., Jan. 7, 1880. 


Nephews and Nieces : 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 would like to be one of your little nieces, tuo, so I thought 
I would try to write \oualetter. My papa says that be has 
taken the Crristian Union te: years, but | was only seven the 
fourteenth of last December. I havea little brother three 
years old, and I love bim very much. His name is Eddie. | 
read in the Fourth RK: ader. My mamma teach:s me at nome. 
I bave never been to school till this win'er, when i: is not too 
cold. 1 go to my papa’s school, and ride on the horse behind 
bim. I wish you could see how fast we ride over the prairie. 
We bave two miles to go and sometimes my feet get preity 
cold, and once | lost my veil. The wind niew it off. 

Edaie and I go to Sunday-school. We had aC: ristmas tree 
at the church and got some nice presents. We have two little 
white banty chickens for pets. They are se tame we can hold 
them in our arms. 

I never wrote a letter before, only to my grandma in Ohio. 

From your : iece, OLLIE M. W. 

How many of you would like to go to school as Ollie 

does? 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 19, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


1 am eigbt years old, and have gone to schoo! since Septem- 
ber. I am Ed and Ciarence’s sister, and your little niece. I 
want to tell you about a nice scrap-book mamma just made. 
It bas every kind of pieces iu it. There is one piece of poetry 
that my little brother ioves us to read. I thought the httle 
girl at your house would like to hear it, but I couldn’t wri e 
the verses good, so I will ask mamma to do it. tor | never 
wrote a letter, only play letters to mamma and papa. 

Your little niece, ANNIE T. R. 


Thank you, Annie, for telling us about the scrap- 
book. The verses are very amusing, but the editor 
says they have been printed in The Christian Union so 
lately that it is not best to print them again so soon. 
Give my love to Eddie and Clarence. 





Sunny Acres, Dec. 30, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I shouted and clapped my hands for joy when I saw that 
lovely Crristmas card you sent me; it is very beautiful. The 
* lily of the vailey” is so natural looking that one almost ex- 
pects to smell its sweet fragrance. It was very kind of you to 
think of me aid I tha: k you very mucb for it. 

I hope you oad a merry Christmas; I bada very happy one; 
Santa Claus was so good to me. He gave me a beautifu 
paintbox, with a lock and key. I also got an album and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabiu,”’ the “World at Home” and a trans- 
parent drawing-slate from my /itile sisters, and Katie made 
me a penwiper all by berseif, without any one helping her at 
all. 

You told us to tell you about the books we read. [ am very 
fond of reading, but as [ have nearly two miles to walk to 
school every morning by nine o’clock and practice an nour 
and a balt on the piano every afternoon, besides learning my 
lessons, | have not much time for reading, except on Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoons; but I bave read more books 
than I could teil you of in this letter. 

Among them are “Life ot Dr. Guthrie,” ‘‘Max Kromer,’> 
“ The World of Ice,” ** The Gold Thread,” that Uncle Juven- 
tus spoke of,and a number of others I got for prizes at 
school. “Baby Days” is a great favorite in the nursery as well 
as ‘St. Nicnolas,’’ and “ Harper’s Young Folks,” * Bazar”’ 
and ** Weekly.’ Besides ** Uncie Tom’s Cabin ” I am reading 
Abbott's “ Young Christian,’’* The Wide, Wide World” and 
“ The Land of the Pharaohs.” It is a book about Egypt, and 
it is very interesting ; it tells such wonderful things about 





the pryamids that one can hardly believe them. I am enjoy 
ing my holidays very much now, but will be glad when school 
begins. 

Now, dear Aunt Patience, with a great deal of love I will . 
close. Your loving niece, LILA W. 

You have read some very good books, Lila, and if 
you remember the things they tell you and make your 
life better for their teachings you will be a wise and 
good girl. Remember it is better to read one hook 
carefully than to ‘‘ skim” a dozen. 





WORCESTER, Jan. 25, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have thought for a long time that I should /ike to be one 
of sour nieces, and I write now to know if you have room in 
your heart for one more. I have read th letters in The Curis- 
tian Onion witn much pleasure, and wish I could write as 
well as your other nepnews and nieces do, but | am onls just 
eleven, and am not much used to writing jetters. | have no 
little brother¢ or sisters in our home, and am sometimes very 
lonely; but I have four littie sisters who have gone to live 
with Jesus. Mamma says | ought to think of this, and it 
ought to help me to te a good girl. 

I should like to hear how some of your nephews and nieces 
spent Christmas. I was sick in bed, but Santa Ciaus aid not 
forget me. | bad some beautiful presents, but I think I liked 
the books best of all. It made me sad to thick how many 
poor cbildren toere were who would have no presents and no 
Christmas. 

We have all b en trying to solve the enigma in The Chris- 
tian Union of Jan. 21st, and it was funny to hear some of the 
guesses. One said it was the Pope; another, the Devil; my 
papa banded me these lines; not. ery good pvetry, be thi- ks, 
but he is good at guessing sometimes, and may have the an- 
swer: so 1 thought I would send it to you: 

If “An” stands for a queen, 
And “ser” for a knight, 
Then I am a “ goose”’ 
If * ansrer”’ ’s not right. 
Your affectiorate niece, WILLIAMA L. B, 

Thank you for sending the funny answer to the enig- 
ma. Is it possible that you wrote the letter yourself? 
I haye some letters telling a little about Christmas, 
but we shall have to save them till another week. 

Charity wants me to thank Belle for her letter and 
tell her that when she gets well (she has been quite ill) 
she will answer it, and tell her how nicely the bird is 
doing. Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 
T am composed of 32 letters. 
My 17, 24. 28, 4, 20, 16 is a figure of rhetoric. 
My 31, 11, 14, 25. 5 is one of the United Siates’ Presidents. 
My 1 11. 81, 21,17 is a division of Greece. 
My 12, 6, 28, 13, 2, 20 9 is a necessity for women. 
My 32, 27, 18, 25, 26, 16, 3, 28, 25, 9 is one of Longfelow’s 
works. 
My 19, 22, 11, 7, 10, 20, the god of wind. 
My 8, 30, 15, 7 is a fish 
My.whole expresses that which has been proven by all 


Louise 
ANAGRAMS OF RIVERS. 


Nerves. 
Eb mast! 
Bitre. 
Man o’ercast. 
Coal door. 
Mat coop. 
SQUARE WORD. 
Metal stamped. 
A wind instrument of music. 
A State. 
Not uistant. 


M. B. H. (No. 2. 


EVA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN 21. 


Reversed Rhomboid.— 8S ALAD 
NOMAD 
T + & tS D 
DAVID 
NOT ED 


Transmutations.—C-made (sea-maid); C-fairer (sea-farer 
C-rea! (seria!) ;: I-let (eyelet); B-ieaves (believes). 
Enigma.—Answered by Box 29. 
Your head was a queen, sir, 
Queen * Anne,’’ to be sure, 
Your tail, any knigot 
Of his title secure. 


“Sir” Walter? “Sir’’ Philip ? 
The roll call of fame 

Than Ruleigb or Sidney 
Snows no nobler name. 


You’re not much at flying 
Nor do you walk w: ll, 

But on earth, air, and ocean 
By turns you can dwell. 


You are “‘anser’’ in Latin, 
In Envglisn a ** goose;”’ 

You saved Rome by screeching 
Like any papoose. 


Your voice, tho’ not musical, 
Served the land well; 

Of your merits when roasted 
Let epicures tell. 


We shall all bave to anewer, 
The last trumpet’s sound ; 

The word all were seeking. 
I think I bave found. 


So, perbaps you'll admit, sir, 
I'm not such a “ goose ;” 
If you don't, | won't quarrel. 
Where would be the use ? 
Answers to all the puzzles in this number réceived from 
A. B.8. (Thanks), 
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Farm and Garden. 
FARM MECH ANICS. 
By J. B. OLcorr. 


“UST where and how to introduce upon | 


*” our ill-to-do-farms some regular occa- 


sional mechanical employment—like kuit- | 
ting-work to occupy such odd moments of | 


time happily as might otherwise be wasted— 
is an agricultural mystery that may be 
hiated at in a newspaper, but will be best 
solved by the individuals most nearly con- 
cerned. 

Where farmers and mechanics intermarry; 
in the olu wav, as the wiser ones continual) v 
do, keeping up an intimacy with the soil 
and an interchange of e..ployments and 
implements through the garden, farm and 
work-shop mutations of fortune find them 
versatile, and as ready to fall upon their 
feet with every change in affairs as a cat 

If some son or daugh‘er bas returned sor- 
rowfully ty the farm with a knowledge of 
various indus'ries and a store of 
bought experiences. be sure something goo: 
will grow in time out of t.e new relations 
and old surroundings, if s be the future 
good is in‘ustriously pr yed and worked 
for, while att-naing to the more pressing 
duties of the bour. To 
draught for the kitchen stov- or a better 
hanging for the clothes-line would be me- 
chanical glory enough peibaps, for on day. 

The soil, when well-b- loved and prorerly 


dearly 


entreated sterile, and cold and dad as it | 


may app: ar, is yeta great d-al wore sym- 
pathetic and responsive to kindly cul:ure 
than the practical teachers of th genvration, 
thus fa , have allowed usto believe. The 
bitterest disappointments may find solace, 
avd a gradual g owth an? restoration to 
faith in human nature, by a closer study ant 
more intimate acquaintance with the sterling 
honesty and probity of the soil, which, like 
all nature, cheats no one who takes pains to 
understand it. 


We have a right, in ‘‘ greater New En- 


gland’—wherever that may b-—to plant | 
every industry as a househvid good man is | 


capable of. This is conceded now, since we 
have discovered that rigid and exclusive 
divisions of labor do not adapt the individ 


ual to the inevitable changes of our social | 


machinery. 


Isglated farms, once so strong within 


themselves, have given of their substance | 


to leaven and strengthen the broad earth; 
given their precious minerals. given their 
choicest young men and maidens, given to 
the poimt of exbaustion, till a considerate 
society has no heart to take more and is 
inclined to give in return. 

To put the same idea in a more realistic 
light, we may say that our banks and busi- 
ness men are su: feited with farm securities, 
and our chief magistrates cry out in their 
annual messages for mer ‘y to the diseom- 


fited occupants of our run-down and mort- | 


gaged homesteads, 

it was dark enough. in places, before this 
day, and those who foughs the good fight in 
all these years of needful centralization 
will not be too much elated with brighter 
times for the farm. 

We must study the mechanics adapted 
to rural life; protection of home industry 
isa vital que tion in every ‘Il-to-do farm 
house. Farmers have a hereditary right to 
be mecha:ics and artisans at nome if they 
can be, because our manifold industries all 
sprang from tbe earth. 

But since the farm lies so rough and un- 
comely; since it is more unlovely by com- 
parison with the too unfrequent patch s of 
finished ground one may see iu a railway 
flight; since our great lines of travel so cut 
the national mip as to show tne nakedness 
of the lond; 


town in ¢ nveniences for pleasant living 
and the rapid transaction of business; siuce 
there remains so much to do to make the 
little section of earth that we know ready 
for the good time coming. we may as well 
be at work while we are thinking of future 
improvements. 

Farm mechanics begin with the ax. the 
mattock and the bill-took. These pioneer 
tools are still of the first winter fashion. A 
toucn of these implements now, guide1 by 
rural art and taste—do not think, I beg, 
that I am writing agriculture too fine— 
would help tran-furm the straggling wooved 
growth of our bush-pastures snd meadows 


into paying parks and profitable pleasure | 
Tae eye of a true landscape ar- | 


grounds 
ist does not require that ‘h- coppices 
crowning the summits of our barren knolls 


secure a better , 


since the country on the aver- | 
age is fifty to one hundred years behind tve | 


| shan yield no fuel or timber, nor that tne 
| lower surfave of our grassy glades and in 
| tervales sball yield no pasturage or hay. 
Every farm lies waiting. like an un- 

| sorked sampler, to be wrought by taitbful 
artison hands into a r ai picture; but if we 
| decide co cut any bushes out of our scenery. 

pray let us remember ti-at the mattock is 
| the very tool for snubbing them short into 
the frozen ground 

Probably a grindstone of keen grit, tc turn 
by a triadle, for sharpening tools, is one of 





the first things to introduce in modern farm | 


mechanics. 


ENGLISH CHEESE. 


HOW THEY ARE MADE 


he E process of making Gloucester cheese 

is as follows: A 60 or 80 gallon (50 cow) 
dairy will make cheese once daily in winter 
and twice in summer, 
milk yieldiug about one pound of cheese. 
An 80 gallon vat or tub is us d. The milk 
is warmed to 80 degrees by heating a portion 
of it, and rennet is added to set tue curd, iz 
an hour, a large tabl spoonful of annatto 
having been previously stirred into te vat 
After the curd is set. it is cut up and down 
and sidewise by a set of curd kuives at the 


a galion (10 Ibs.) of | 


with wine, heavy or light, according to the 
taste. When this is absorbed, more is some- 
times added until the cheese is saturated. 
After each meal a fresh quantity of the 
flavoring is poured on to it, the top crust re- 
placed as a cover, and a napkin wrapped 
around it, and it is placed in a cool pantry. 
Certainly, a well-ripened, good Stilton is an 
exquisite morsel without this, having a rich 
mild flav -r, without any pronounced objec- 
tionable cheesy taste or Scent It is. infact the 
cream of ali cheese, and could be eaten mod- 
erately every day in the year without cloy- 
ing the palate. 

The fresh cream cheese may be mentioned 
in conclusion. This is made of pure, Jnick 
cream, which is placed in small t+ echwood 
molds or boxe-, about four inches long by 
214 wide and 1'¢ inch deep. The mold, bot- | 
tomless is placed on a mat of rushes, which | 
serves as a strainer; the cream is poured 
into the mold and is covered with a second 
mat of rushes, upon which a light «we ght 1s | 





laid. This is all th- pres-ure civen, and is 


| sufficient to cause the cream to becowe firm } 


| 


| 


end of a long handle, when it is left to settle | 


for twenty minutes. The whey is then | 
partly drawn off by a faucet, is dip- | 
| ped out; the curd is heaped in the vat, 
} presse! by hand cut an‘ turned and put 
into boups and pressed then ground in a 
mil, returned to the vat, and whey heated 


to 85 degrees poured over it. Tue curd is 


or 


| until the surface 


then pre-sed together in a heap 'n the vat | 


and left for 15 minutes, when it is aga.n 
broken up, put in the hoops »nd_ pressea. 
After an hvur s pressing the cheese is taken 
out, wrapped in a dry cloth, and again 
pressed. In two hours it 1s take out, and 
well covered with fine powered salt, and is 
ten returneitothe press. Afterwards it is 
rubbed with salt morning and evening four 
times; then leit for 24 hour-, when the cloth 


is taken off, and the cheese once more rup- | 


bed with salt, and pri ssed with vut the cloth 
After the fourth day :t is put into the drying 
room, where it is turnea daily for 14 days, 
| wh nit is finished by being scraped, coated 


during a month. 
stantly in flavor with age, and can be kept | ® 
in good condition for three years. It would 
doubtless become very popular, if its manu- 


with rea coloring, and turned occasionally | 
Thi- cheese impr:ves con- | 


facture were made known, and its excel-| 


lencies shown to the publi* in an enterprising 
| business way—for instance, by sending out 
sample cheeses to city, town and country 
stores for exhibition to customers. 
| The Wiltshire cheese 1s, in fact, 
| cheddar, about seven inches in diameter and 

ten in height, very lightly colored, and witb 

the crust colored red. It is a mild, rich, 
| solid cheese, and is very popular among the 
customers of the fancy grocery stores The 
S:ilton 1s the fa-hionable cheese of England, 
and affords a ‘‘bonne bouche’ for the dessert, 
lor an agreeable after-dinner digester for 
| those who can afford luxuries. It takes its 

name from the town of Stilton in the county 


a small 


| Flower Plate and 380° it 


of Leicester—where it was originally solely | 


|made and marketed. The quality is very 
rich, the cream of the morning's milk being 
add-d to the evening's milk to make the curd. 
'The curd is not broken after having been 


| escap~ with the whey, butit is put unbroken | 
into the ferms which are pla°ed over sieves | 


ou a table where the whey slowlv drains 
away. 
|sistence it is pressed very lightly, and, to 


avvid cracking and escape of the cream the 


} 
| placed in the hoop, tu ne! daily, and the 


band tightened as the cheese shrinks from 
the loss of moi-ture. This treatment is con- 
tinued for three or four months, the cheese 
|b ing turned every two davs. and occasion- 

ally scraped on the ends. The bandage is 
| removed when the cheese is sufficiently tirm 

Its shape ix cylindrical, with a diameter of 
'about 5 or 6 itches aad a length of 8 or 10; 
| the weights run ov 6 to 10 pounds, A 
really ripe Stilton is 2 years old, and at this 
age v~ins of blue mold and gray patches are 
| interspersed through the body of the cheese, 


once formed, else the excess of cream woulo | 


} 


As soon as the curd has some con. | 


cheese is woun:) with a linen band, and re- | 


| giving it a peculiar marbled appearance. | 


To avoid the necessity of keeping the cheese 


so long before it is ripe. sume makers mix | 


smali fragments of ripe cheese wita the 
curd, eact) minute atom forming a nucleus 
from which the ripening process spreads. 
The mancrer in «hich this cheese is prepared 
for eating is peculiar. The top crust 1s cut 
and removed whole foran inch, and a vavitv 
|as big as a wine glass is dug out and filled 


| to taste as it is eaten. 
* 
| peculiarly a cheese for farmers and country 


| care ally without breaking the thick film, 


R 


and semi-solid in a fw hours. The cheese | 
is sold and eaten while fresh, and is saited | 
It is used as a deli | 
cacy for dessert or light luncheon, and it is | 


trad: rs who keep a cow and have cream to 
|spare The cream is thickened by heating 
the milk, as it is brought in from the cow, 
‘erinkles,’’ Thé milk is 
then set for cream in the usual manner. 
Otherwise, the sweet croam skimmed 


1s 


nd tied up in a tine muslin cloth, and hung 
up ina cool plxc+todrain. In an hour or 
two it is thick enougb to be put into the 
mold, aud after a short time may be pressed 
with an eight ounce weight.—{Land and 
Home. 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Ad /ere 
liser and the Publisher ‘by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeu’ in 
the Chr‘stian Union. 


SEEDS. 


My Annua! Prices Catalovue is now ready, 
,d wili be mailed free to all apptican s It 
coutains all the teading aud most popular 


sorts: 
VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
FLOWER SEED*., 


AND 
Resides ali the desirabl novel'ies of last sea- 


son, a' d nearly everything else in my line of 
business. 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 


No. 876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


——— ee me 














A besut'fo! work of 10 One Colored 
justrasions, wieb 
-8t Flowers an ee 40 es, 

silf ra Five T. STAMP. 


Dese plions the 
noh #togr wthen. 
In English or rman 
VICK’S SEEUS are the best in the worl. 
FIVE « ENTS for p stege wil buy the FLOKAL 
oUID-. telling bh wt get them 

Tne Flower and Vegetable Garden, |75 
p we ,S xX vwre) Plates, 1d wa ys uodres En- 
~ Mo 8 F r W cents Ly pos . vers; $ .Ww in 


o Germ +" or 
7 Wick's Illustrated Monthly ‘Magazize—3° 
Pages. « Tei Pi te lce-e umb rs. a macy 
fue ner Ls gs. Price $1.54 your; tive Copies 
for $5.00. -pectmen Nuagners se: t tor U cents; 3 
tria c¢ pres f rv cents 
_ Address, JAME# VICK.R chester, VN. % 
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ATA LOGUE 


for vceee or 

80 
isn Wready; s+nttre-t all appicunts. 4 superb 
8! cs of Stinwoerry Piants tv kinds. Currant 


Gvos+b «ry. Blockber y. «cd spd: rry Piaots. 

The la uesta o pest Stock of the ce eb a'ed 
CUTHBERT RASPBERRY, 

n-Wackn Wedge: to be the be-t thee untry. 


irst-c as Geapeviacs = es sabuncance. All 
a.very: asone 





New Scariet Striped Ceranium 


NEW LIFE! 


E. P. KOE “Corawall-on-Hadson, N.Y. 
iT Ni 

ie By mij, paid. To any one sending us 
V Cie tor & plants of this Geranium, 
we will aad a plant grais. A single 

plant mailed free tor 40c. &#"Our 
Gatalogne containing Colored Plate of 

above Geranium free. We also send 

¥ Mas, prepaid, 13 Eve = Blooming Roses, 

owering size, labeled, for 1.2. 












VNISFALLEN GREE HOUSE , Springfield, 0. 
ILLUSTRATED G‘4RDEN 
eure E, f_ the best Flowers 


SEEDS ¢ a Vegetables. wthpw of 


aa tow ar w them. 
FREE TO su er wi 


p+u to send for tt 
COLE & BAOIH- R, SE&DSMEN, t’*LLa. IOWA 








Having 
A Farm, 


A Garden, 
A Village Lot, 
A Home in the City, 
or Village, or Country, 


or expecting to have one, 


IT WILL 














YOU WELL, 


Hep, the Best In- 
FORMATION, the Thousands of Plain, Practical, 
| Useful Hints and in the 


‘American Agriculturist 


(all prepared by thoroughly experi- 
i enced, intelligent Men, who KNOW 
well wh .t they talk and write about, 





to secure the Invaluable 


Suggestions, given 


Nine Hundred Engravings in the 
Current Volume ( Vo’. 3) for 18.0) bring clearly 
to the understandi»g a great variety of Labor- 
1 Sanng, Labor-Helping Plans and Coutrivances, 
TMustrations of Animals, Plants, Buildings, 
Howeshol? Helps and Conveniences, Teasing 
Tictures for Old and Young, ete., ete. 

; FT IS IMPOSSIBLE for 'ny Oneto 
consult these paces without gathers 
ing many Hirts and Sugzestions, 
EACH one of which is worth many 
times the small cost of this Journal 
for a whole year—only $1.50, or four 
copies for 85.—Single numbers 1l5c. 


Try It this Year; 
It will Surely Pay Well. 


te" Vo any one having a Farm 
or Village Lot even, the Articles on 
‘Iron FENCING now being given, 
fare alone worth many times the 
} costof the American Agriculturist, 


t ONE SPECIMEN COPY (only) 
i with Illustrated Premium Shect, 
sent post-paid for 10 cents. 


Orange Judd Co., mises 


245 Broadway, New York. 




















OSES and Creennouse PI 
sand 12 Vients fur 1. L oy Agents tape | 
bersburs, ra. 





® ee ees 
BOOK. 


GUIDE FOR 
FARM 


HAND 
A COMPLETE 
THE GARDEN & 
Secos,P 
GARDEN NEQUISITES 
150 FAGES 











So NEW BOX FOR 150 contains 

New Excelsior Watermelon, Var:cgated Lima 

Nae Prise wa any Tomato.Green Prolific 

Sutton's udent Parsnip, Mammoth Tours 

FED prin, ‘Ovoid Menget Nimble Turnip, Viroslay Spinach 

andan improve nes Radich Full Printed Directions for Culture. 

The 10 pkts. sre worth @1.00, bat cost only 
This great offer is made to extend our trade. 

kts. best Flower Seerds« for 25 cra Pestere eae taken, Large 

llustrated Farm A> murat at Binated Mts k, Seer a. f-~ 
. Artes Burress & Uo. 's Seed W erchouse, ic oath St. "Yall 


HENDERSON'S 


Combined Catauloene ot 





ceDSLantS 


f Sent free to all who @ we by letter. 
7 9 35 Esttfanae ser treet, P eEVorn. © 


L| 50,000 FARMS! (A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land or Brainerd, Minn. 

















St. Paul or Brainerd, 


$9.50 per Acre and Upward! | Dy 





Sepa for Cataiugue. WM. B. Regp, Cham- | 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time hey are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervetiop »{ manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and adve"tisements should be sent to “‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepai’. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Fil eral discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Messrs. Fisk & Hatch’s Memoranda. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, bankers, of 5 Nassau 
street, in this city, have issued the seventh 
edition of their useful little pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds.”’ This little book, to the previous edi- 
tions of which we have from time to time 
referred, gives very full and explicit infor- 
mation with regard to the several issues of 
United States Government bonds. It is in 
effect a compendium of the existing informa- 
tion on the subject, and adds, besides, valua- 
ble suggestions as to the relative advantages 
between the several classes for investment. 
The advice which Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have 
offered in this way during the‘ last year has 
proved so advantageous to those who acted 
upon it that this edition will carry with it 
added value and importance; and the part 
which this enterprising firm bas taken in 
placing the last great Government loan, and 
their own unblemished business reputation, 
entitle them to the highest confidence on the 
part of those under whose inspection the lit- 
tle book may fall. 





The Ztna Life Ins. Co., of Hartford. 

The Hartford “ Post,”” commenting on the 
Annual Statement of the AirNna LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, says: “ The management of 
the company bas been eminently successful 
from the outset, but never more so than dur- 
ing the pastyear. This is clearly demonstra 
ted by the interest account, which sbows an 
income of more than 734 per cent. on the gross 
assets of the company at tte beginning of 1879. 
The remark of Insurance Comissioner Sted- 
man several weeks ago, after finishing the 
examination of the company as required by 
law, that ‘the AZtna’s assets are as solid as 
granite,’ is sustained in every respect by the 
thirtieth annual statement. Tbe policy hold- 
ers in the tna Life bave the best of reasons 
for feeling that they are insured in one of the 
strongest and most reliable companies in tue 
world.” 

It will pay, and no doubt pay largely, to 
secure the great amount of plain, practical,re- 
liable, and very useful information given in 
the “American Agriculturist’’—illustrated 
with full 900 original engravings, etc. Let all 
read the announcement in our advertising 
pages. 


BRIGHT EYES, 


The CLEAR SKIN and HEALTHY 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 
ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 
toinduce you to try it. 

Itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 


All can call and try it FREE. 
Depot 18 Vesey Street. Druggists sell it. 

















The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. 
Seward, is a valuable collection 
of Glees, Part Songs, Male Quar- 
lets, ete., useful for Musical Soct- 
Cties, Singing Classes, Glee Clubs 
and all lovers of Song. 192 
Pages; only $9.00 per doz. Sent 
POst-paid on receipt of $1, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
“OREW Voter | 72 SoateRuaree” 











WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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CET THE BEST. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
Warmly 
Indorsed hy 


Geo. Bancroft, 
John L. Motley, 
Fitz-G, Halleck, 
N, P, Willis, 
Elihu Burritt, 
Rufus Choate, 
B, H, Smart, 
Wm. H. Precsott, 
Geo. P. Marsh, 
Jno. G, Whittier, 
J. G. Holland, 
John G, Saxe, 
Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, 
H. Coleridge, 
Horace Mann, 
Ezra Abbott, 
W.D. Howells, 
Wn. T. Harris, 
by more than 
Fifty 
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Over 32,000 copies of the Unabridged have been placed in the Public 


The sale of Webster is 20 times the sale of any other series of Diction- 


Contains about 120,000 Words and Meanings, about 15,000 more than are found in any 
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NEW EDITION. 

1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES, 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


ALSO ADDED, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


ancient and modern, wo my | many now living, 
giving Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profes- 
sion and Date of eacn. 


Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Ms. 





MASIE, TODD & BARD, 





Pencils, Holders, Cases, Ftc. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price Liet. Our Goods sre for sae b 
First- c lass I Dealers in Uz 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices te suit the 
times. Klegant new and uppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price lista and samples of educat:ora! cards free 
to ney teachers or agents sending us their address 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. Estabiished 1830. 


‘SENT FREE! 


My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, 

ON HUMAN HAIR GOODs, 
Cootetetes 24 pages of information, ** How to ar- 
renee Hair and the Latest Styies,” with 

ATLY REDUCED PRICES of Switches, Cos- 
mote, one etc. SEND FOR IT. 
H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, New York City. 
Mention this Magazine. Established 21 years. 








50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
100. @chromos. 100, Star Prt’g Co.. Northford, Ct 


62 


LYCERJEL for 
from one writing. 





Goud, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
name in gold, 10c. Clinton Bros.Clintonvilie,Ct 





3x5, 
now & 


5c.or 2x3,1 Oc.Co 
.. Watertown, 


ies 
ass. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A full line of FALL and WINTER GOoDs 
tee received. A Specinity ma B 

ECK-WEAR. TROY LAU NDRY : Col- 
lare and Cuffs iaundried equal to sew. 


213 Fulton St.. near Concord. Brooklyn 


Wedding Receptions 
AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 

Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St.. bet. Pierrepont —- Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














N. B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


R.H. MACY & C0, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
ORDERS BY 











MAIL RECEIVE 
SPECIAL CARE, 


PROMPT AND 





Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirabie 
Goods adapted to 
the Season. 





ee, pat GOODS, FANCY GOODS AND 
LTIES, RECEIVED BY 
VERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


(4th St. and 6th Avenue, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. 
“4” shows position o 
mom reeled up. No 
reaking of nae . 
very handy. Thou- 
sands of them are in 
use, By — 25 ets, 
KE HAM & 

McDOU Gk LL, Mtrs, 
4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“What Lack I Yet?” 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 








The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question, 


By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 


ist.” 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance, 
By the REV. J. M. S'URTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Price, $1 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 








The “Ladies? Favorite? Clothes Wringer ina 
recent invention, and takes the lead of all other wringers 
in price and simplicity. The retail price is so low —only 

00 —that every one can afford tohaveit. Warranted 
fot water pr a, Wi 
WORK OF ts 
Editorial in Prof. Swing’ 8% pa 
Boss Clothe 
is good only.for sixty days, to ra nd 
chas date the price will -00. Ladies, fast 
nik of it! T your neighh oe of this o vffer, and “club 
gether. F "The above cut is an exact re presentation. 
aioe a ther Wringers cost $5.00. Our agents’ sales 










are ‘ 1s. Sample expressed to any address on re- 
seipt « : ‘St. 3 0. &*°"Two samples prepaid for 84.00, 
Order a , and mention this paper. Remit by Postal 
Mc Ord r or Registered Letter. Agents wanted. 


THE SPRACUE MANUFACTURING CO, 
126 Washington Street, Chicago, lll. 





Hercules sive. Corset. 





Patented Nov. 19, '878. 


his Big ME, ccs cduccscgestne gs coceccensesse £2.00 
AO. 2) Woven, Spoon Steel . ...........- 2.75 


This new ard improved Abdominal Corset is so 
constructed us to give a natural and permanent 
supp rttothe abdomen. It cannot stretch, break 
or lose its shape, »vo'ds ali pressure on the chest 
and imoarts an elegantand graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8., or 
Sam vies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole M’t’rs, N.Y. 


for 1880, with posta! information, 
—. ved interest-table, calendar, 
&c m prieree pity ailed an receipt 

PF. 


mps, to an AIRES, 
21 3 Mat ket St 





np Boys ! Give them 4& Printing Press, 
en, f $1. . Business Meg 
Economy is wealth 
« deby J. F. W.Dorman 
| sac o, MA, P Tint Fran. 





de. 








wba slesale : Be doom ic Druggis ag Phil adeiphia, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED, for “THE LIFE OF 
ZACHAKIAH CHANDLER,” an intensely 
interesting book—full of amusing, exec'ting and 
instructive scenes and events. An excellent work 
for first-class canvassers. in city or evuntry.— 

Charles Drew, 9 Murray Street, New York. 
trates lene 


AGENTS WANTED ftoitsecttan 


GRANT AROUND & WORLD. 


tdescribes Royal Palaces, Rare Seeunaea 2 
aoa Wondcers of the Indies, China. Japan, ete. 
million people want it. This is the best chance & 
yi vur life to make money. Beware of “catch-penny” 
imitations, Send for circulurs and extra terms to 
Age'ts. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
\ ANTED—An educated gevtieman successful 

in soliciting advertising. Steady employ- 
ment and first class pay to the right party. 
JNO. KR. ASHER & CO. 50 Union 8q., 


Cor. 4th Av. and lith St. New York, York, 
BIG PAY TRY IT 
 — a 


in canvassing fr r Fite h’s 
Popular Journal, the 

tuper pub ished. {3% send for outfit 
ORGE W. FITCH, Rochester, N. Y. 

















for the richly 








- New 6 Combination” Cane-Seat for 
reseatinpg. ‘(anvas Back Strongest on 
earth. eens s Samp e FREK. Fasy naiied 
on. HALE & KILBURN, Philad’a, Pa. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


month and expenses, or allow 4 large coms 
mission to sell our pew and “eee inven- 
tions. 7e mean what we say e free. 
Aadress an ERMAN & CO. ‘Marchal: Mich, 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
oh -Oi8 Pages, 475 MMlustrationsand Maps, 
WANTED:-: ¢ most complete and compreheusive 
pee moet tary on the entire Pas mptnres (i — 

ree ¢ vol.) ever published, rice, $3.7 
BrapDvey, G earns & Co., 66 N, 4th on 5 Phil’ in ~ 

















ACENTS WANTED-—5est Book—Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Sick, 
Manage <piildren, Treat Accidents, Entertain Com- 
pany, and make Home Beautiful and Happy. 

Endorsed by Clergy . Schoi lars aud the Press: 
Valuable and interesting.""—Rev, Dr. WYLIE. 
**Can not fail to do good." —J, G. Ww HITTIER, 

**Full of good sense. "'—PRESBYTEKIAN, 

Fine paper. Clear type, Beautiful bindings, Low 


Sells everywhere. Full deserip Ties. 


ption and terms free. Address 


+» Philadelphia, Pa. 


J.C. McCURDY & C 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Insurance Hotes. 


Editors Union: 

Your intimation that you will be glad to re- 
ceive questions in regard to Life Insurance in- 
duces me to propose tne following: 

Was ever an Insurance Company started 
that had not fur its motive power the hope on 
the part of its originators to make money? 
Have they not generally made money? Else 
how can they exist? If they fail, money is 
certainly lost by the insured. Is anything pro- 
duced by avy transaction in insurance? If 
nothing is produced, where does the profit 
come from? Is it possible to come from any 
source except the pockets of the insured? 

We are always told that the money invested 
in insurance yields as much or more than i! 
deposited in Savings Banks. Is this true as a 
matter of fact ? On the contrary, is it not true 
that it would be impossible for all the insured 
in any company to draw out all they may 
have paid in (with accumulated interest) by 
at least 20 per cent’ Is not the whole thing 
very much in nature of a lottery, argued and 
justified on the same ground; viz, that this 
poor widow has received thousands of 
doliars insurance on her husband's life, utter- 
ly ignoring the fact that these same thousands 
must have come out of the means of others 
equally poor? 

Did ever a lottery dealer seek to sell tickets 
without pointing to the lucky number so and 
so held? Neither did any insurance agent 
ever solicit my patronage without basing his 
most powerful (if not sole) argument on the 
fact that my neighbor’s widow has just had so 
much Life [Insurance paid ner. 

I believe the vhole thing to be false in 
theory and pernicious in practice, and that the 
vast array of talent employed in this great 
business might be better employed in some 
productive industry ; raising potatoes, for in- 
stance. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Dec. 31, 1879. 

Insurance differs essentially from every 
other business. Every other enterprise has 
to do either with the production from the 
soil, mines, forests, or seas, or some form of 
wealth, some new material for the use of 
man; or with its further and better prepa- 
ration for these varied uses, or with the ex- 
change of one form of wealth for another. 
Insurance does none of these things. It 








produces nothing, manufactures nothing, | 
It represents no single | 


exchanges nothing. 
element of prosperity. It deals solely with 
the destruction of wealth, and is simply the 
means of distributing the individual lusses 
caused thereby. It transfers a financial ef- 


fect of that destruction from the individual | 
who would be ruined by it, to the multitude | 


who can better sustain it. 

Suppose ten men agree with each other | 
that in case the house of any one of them is | 
burned, the rest will contribute $555.55 each | 
to reimburse the sufferer for his loss; this is 
the simplest form of insurance, and what al] 
insurance is essentially. A’s house burns, 
the rest contribute the agreed sums, and the 
$5,000 is handed over to A. Nota dollar of 
this has been produced even to A. The 


value of his house, the capital, the savings | 
which were invested in it, are absolutely | 


destroyed and gone. 


store anything; it simply takes so much of | 
the loss trom A, and dividing it in nine 
parts, places the burden on his associates. 


These nine men are poorer by just that | 


amount of loss which they have divided 
among them, and the whole body of wealth 
in the community is permanently decreased. 
If a bucket of water be dipped from a pool, 
@ momentary depression of surface is made 
at the point from which it was taken; but 
the fluid runs to that spot from every other 
part and sv the level surface is restored; but 
the bucket of water is none the less gone, | 
and the whole level is permanently de- | 
pressed. 

Just so whenever capital is destroyed at 
one spot, this system of insurance reaches | 
out to every other where capital remains 
intact, and drawing thence a due propor- 
tion, restores the loss to the sufferer at the 
expense of all contributors. 
created; nothing that is gone is restored. 
The individual gains nothing at all. "The 


body of actual wealth, whether as regards | 


that association or the community at large, 
is lessened. The loss has simply been dis- 
tributed in small parts among a multitude 
of individuals instead of falling upon one. 
It makes no difference whether the capi- 
tal destroyed be in a house, ship, or in a life 
which is earning money for the present and | 
future wants of those who are dependent | 
upon it. Capacity for use and production | 
is the foundation of all value; and every 


The payment of the | 
$5,000 creates nothing; it does not even re-| 


Nothing is | 








is to produce their daily bread and provide 
for every want. The death of the family 
head is just as truly a loss of capital, of 
money, of all that labor can bring, as is the 
destruction of a house or any other form of 
property to him who owns and derives ben- 
efit from it. The loss is more severe than 
any that a productive life can suffer in its 
property, because the family is dependent 
upon its head in a degree far greater than 
that to which a man is dependent upon his 
property. 

Take the simplest form in which it is pos- 
sible to administer life insurance: 

Suppose ten thousand men, aged 30 years, 
agree with each other that on the death of 
each the survivors shall contribute to his 
family $10,000. The first year 84 of them 
would die, and there would be $840,000 to 
be paid to their families, and the share of 
each survivor would be $84.70. In the tenth 
year 94 would die, and each survivor would 
be assessed $104 20. In the twentieth year 
128 persons would die, and each survivor 
would be assessed $161.45. In the thir- 
tieth year 197 persons would die, and each 
of the 6,290 survivors wens be assessed 
$313.20. In the fortieth year 270 would die 
and the 3,883 survivors would be assessed 
$695.34 each. In fact no one will pay these 
increasing assessments and they have to be 
converted into an equivalent, uniform an- 
nual preminm, but these assessments show 
how the loss from mortality actually runs. 
Of course there were deaths and assess- 
ments in every year between the dates and 
amounts taken for illustration. Now in all 
this there has not been adollar in value 
created. The changing of these amounts 
from one hand to another does not repre- 
sent production or prosperity or wealth in 
possession or enjoyment. It is all pure loss; 
simple destruction of capital. The families, 
one by one, have Jost the productive lives 
which were their financial dependence; the 
survivors have taken the loss from the 
| family who would be financially ruined or 
| greatly distressed thereby and divided it 
among themselves, thereby making them- 
selves the pooren The family has gained 
nothing; it has simply a partial equivalent 
of the value of the lost life in another form; 
but the value of the life is nevertheless des- 
troyed. both to the family and the com- 
munity, and the loss has been distributed | 
not restored. These assessments are each 
man’s share in the loss. 

The motive of insurance is, therefore, not 
| profit, but the protection from loss of those 

whom, as heads of families, we are bound 
to protect. 
Money paid for insurance is not compar- 
| able with money put into a savings bank. 
| Money is put into the bank in order that the 
| sum may be increased by interest and be 
always available to the person who puts it 
there. Money is paid to an insurance com- 
| pany as a contribution to the losses of others 
that when our own loss comes it may also 
be borne by others. Some will contribute 
| but a short time, their own loss will occur 
early and their families will get more than 
they have paid in; others will live long and 
pay more than their families will get. 
| There is a vital difference between this 
and a lottery, or gambling. Gambling of 
| any sort has to do with chances in which we 
have no concern in themselves and on which 
| there is no contingency of gain or loss ex- 
| cept for the mere arbitrary circumstances 
| of betting rhoney or buying a ticket. It is 
nothing to me which horse wins in a race, 
| Which candidate in a distant election suc- 
ceeds, which side of a die turns up, or which 
number on a card is drawn from a wheel 
or box. None of those events cause me to 
| lose one way or the other. To stake any 
money on them is, therefore, to expose my- 
| self directly and wantonly to a loss, and as 
there is no counterbalancing chance that I 
should lose if I did not bet or buy a ticket, 
| this exposure is absolutely certain, if per- 
sisted in, to result in actual loss. It is this 
which makes me criminally wasteful of my 
/own if I dont win ina bet or a lottery, and 
a robber of others ifI do. I did not take the 
chances to protect myself against other 
| actually existing adverse chances. 
But my family are daily in danger of los- 
| ing my life and that money which my life 
brings to them from my earnings ; and it is 
| only a question of time when they will lose 
| it. If they lose it before I bave accumu- 
lated enough for their support and educa- 
tion in such a way as they would have if I 
lived, then they are actual sufferers in 





productive life has a definite money value | things they need, and the danger of this 
to its family and to the community by rea- | joss is constant. Against it it is my duty to 
son of its productive capacity. To the fam-| protect them just as far as possible; and as 


ily it is precisely like money at interest. It| I can earn and save money only so fast, and 








cannot immediately provide them a certain 
competency, there is only one way in which 
Ican protect them, and that is by joining 
with others who owe a like duty to their 
families and agree together, which we vir- 
tually do by our policies of insurance, that 
when the loss comes to any family we wil 
contribute of our own money to make it 
good to acertain extent which is measured 
by the contribution its head has made, the 
premium he has paid, for the losses of 
others. It is simply enabling us who are all 
individually unable to protect our families 
from this present danger, to protect them 
collectively. This is as different from gam- 
bling or lottery as white is from black. This 
protection is the motive for insurance; it is 
not profit; it is an expense, a dead loss to 
us personally, but one we are nevertheless 
bound to incur, because only in that way 
can we at once protect from loss those 
whom we have made subject to that loss 
and are therefore bound to protect from it. 

No one person's family will get beck what 
he paid in; they will get either more or 
less, as death may come either sooner or 
later; but the whole body of families will 
get back just what their heads paid in, less 
running expenses. 

The argument to which you object, ‘That 
my neighbor’s widow bas just had so much 
life insurance paid her,’’ demonstrates that 
when the loss does come to the widow the 
protection is ready, and proves the practical 
value of the plan; just as the fact that 
potatoes prevent starvation proves they are 
worth raising for food. 





- Under the wise management of Mr. 
James Yereance, the London and Lanca- 
shire Fire Insurance Company has made a 
marked success in establishing its business 
in this country. The company’s income in 
the United States last year, during the six 
months it has been here, was $425,578 and 
its losses only $103,848. The excess of in- 
come over expenditures (including the ex- 
penses of organizing its business in this 
country) was $212,437, The company has 
assets—mostly United States bonds on de- 
posit and in trustee’s hands here—to the 
amount of £775,008, and a net surplus of 
$466,959 over all liabilities in the United 
States. At home the company’s position is 
well assured, its cash assets being nearly 
$2,000,000, and its shares having a market 
value of 250 per cent. 

—The annual statement of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society shows an increase 
of nearly $2,000,000 in the amount of its 
assets over last year, that item now reach- 
ing $37,360,841.75. The new business is re- 
ported at $20,502,541.00. The surplus has 
been increased by more than $600,000, and 
now amounts to $7,500,000. During the year 
$4,988,871.09 was paid out on policies. The 
assets are declared to be invested in ‘the 
most solid and conservative securities.” 
Policies maturing this year receive cash 
returns equal in many cases to the total pre- 
miums paid todate. The figures and state- 
ments contained in the yearly report of this 
immense busine3s are very striking and tell 
their own story. 

—The Niagara Fire Insurance Company of 
this city, of which Mr. H. A. Howe is Presi- 
dent and Mr. Peter Notman vice-president 
and secretary, prints its annual statement 
in another column. An examination of the 
figures shows that this well-known company 
has maintained the strong position which it 
gained ia former years. Its assets amount 
to $1,351,777, an increase over the same item 
last year. This company has always been 
managed conservatively and economically, 
and its past record may be taken as an as_ 
surance of its future stability. 


gs) BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER. 


The only imprevement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 

Over 2000 Druggists have signed a paper 
stating that 

Benson’s Capcine Porous Plasters 
are superior to all others. 

Price 25 Cents. 

Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists. 




















Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Feb. 2, to S urday, 
Feb. 7. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wesneutas, we ~~ 
Feb. 2. eb. 4. Feb.7 











+c } 
6s, currence . - 122 
Bids for State Bonds.— 


Ala., class A,2to5. 60 | N. Y. 68,2. 1.. 9% 116 
Ala.,Cluss B, 58..... 8% N.C. 68, 0., 86-95, 28 
Aia., Class ©, Fos. 68 N.C. 68, A. O......... 
Ask. Ob. £4. 0.002.200 N.C.N.C,.R., 83 4-5.. 110 
N.C.N.C.R 78.¢. off. . 
N.C.N.C.R. A.O.c.0ff 110 
N.C.N.C.R.,78. ¢. Off, 90 
N.C. F.A., *66-1900.. 10 
| N.C, F. A.,-’68 98... 10 
N.C. pn. J. d., “Y2-8.. 17 
N.C. B. Be Deccccce 7 
N. ©. Cy B .coccceeee 
N.C, sp.t. cl. 
N.C., sp. t. ols 2. 
N.C, sp. t. el 
Ohio 6s, 1881 





, Ohio 6s, 1886. ! 
R. c. 93-9 lid 
3.C.68. 8M, 23, nf. 6 
Tenn. 68. 0. We-2-8.. 37 
Tenn. 6, n. '92-8-1900 33% 
‘Lenn. 68, n. n.8.’14. 33% 





le 10 oe 
Mo. H.&S.J. due "ss. 10554 Va. 68,cn .... 


Mo. H.4&S.J due ’87 05% Va. ts. xme 

. 68, .. . "B7.... 106 Va. 68. cn. 2d 8, 82 
N.Y. 6s. , Oe a ee aes 8M 
N Y. 6s, e x “Bs pesos 106 D. of Col. 3.658, °24.. 8&8 


NW. ¥. G8. @. 1. BW... 6 
N. Y.68,g. 1, °92.... 116 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.82'4@4.82\ 4.83 @4.83 


D. of Col. sm........ 89 








Wholesale Prices Farm-Produce. 


For the week ending February 7, 1880. 

Butter.—Keceipts for the week were 22,297 pkgs. 
Exports were 6,346 pkgs. 

For the finest new milchs creamery make, either 
Eastern or Western, and choicest brunds of West- 
ern factory make full prices are had and the sup- 
ply this week has been scarce up tothe demand. 
The choicest Fall ends of New York State dairy 
or creamery make are in good request and entire 
dairies of New York State hud some inquiry for 
export at about the price of Western factory 
make. Winter made State stock is quite a portion 
of it rejected by buyers, and these rejections have 
to be got into line and soid at the best attainable 
bid, 16@18@Xe. At the close there were some 
cable bids for butter of 20c.for sound New York 





State or Western. We quote: 

Fine new mi chs creamery make........... 36 @38 
“ early summer make creamery.......... 24 @25 

Special fancy Fall make, private 7 . 2 wx 

Fairtogooa “ -- 20 3 


New York State winter make....... 
Southern tier dairres, ch: ice to fine 
Northern Welsh dairies * 
N. Y. State dairies, fairtogood ... 
Western fine grain-fed dairy —- . 
dairy packed, fair to good.. 
* factory (asin quality). .......... ° 
Winter roi! Butter ¢ 
Common butter (all States) ............. - 12 @é 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 9,126; ex- 
ports, 20,240 boxes. 

The market is working at a high tension andthe 
sky-scraper notes are very fine and,well rendered by 
few star performers. The stock c mpany is no- 
where, and the chorus dismissed. Cheeve are 
limited in amount and in few hands, and the 
balance of the year’s business must be confined to 
a peddiing trade. Of course if the price gets sets 
little too high there might be plenty of cheese at 
tbe price. We quote: 

State factory, fine Sept. and Oct., ........ u4Kals 
others, good to prime....., ib @ls 
RR a 10 @ls 

Egges.—The market has got through the worst 

of it and a better feeling prevails. The heavy 








snow storms through the couutry stopp-d supplies 
and prices advanced, We quote: 


on @I8% 

eooe DI @lO 
atndaomhn market works easier this week; 

prices range at $1.40@1.50 for good mediums. We 

quote: 

Marrows, per bush, 62 lbs. $1.6541.9) 

Mediums, $1.10@1L.0 
Beeswax.— Western and Southern, 24@25c. 
Dried Apples.— We quote: 








Apples, evap. DIAG ; ccercnereiiesd .12 @t 

GOOG, WHISS, 2. cccccvscsccsocceses 8 @i0 

“ quartered. RDS otic cetcnpedsveses 7 @? 
Green Apples.—We quote: 






ae 

Greenbngs cx De 

Baldwins.. $3. int ee) 

ES $2.75@83.0 
Uranberries,—We quote: 

Cape Cod. fancies, per bbl. 004 $9.00 








fine to good... 5. Ole, $7.00 
Eastern fancies, per bbl.. 88. 00@ 88. 

fine to good. “86 0007.0 
Jersey, fancies. ay crate '$2.25082.50 

fin ood.. 12 2$2.00@ 82.25 














DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGG®, ete. 
on Com Will advance money against re 








TBE FISK ONIVERSITY SIncees 
of Nashv'lie, s) celebrs in this country 
and Burope, will give a CONCERT 10 PLYMOUL H 
CHUe&« Br. — next MONDAY EVENING, 
Having raised nearl y. $200,000 for Fisk Universtiy. 
they are now singing for their own benefit. Tickets 
witn reserved seats, #c. Children ener 12, 200. 





ceipt of property whenever required, and retura 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 
Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORE. 
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FISK & HATCH. 


Bankers, 


AND DF*LERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 


No. 6 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are pepeseé to give information in 
regard to first class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commission, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U. 8. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, nkers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
graph, to buy or seil Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, an 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of *‘ Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Wm: B: HATCH: Co 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN,. FRANK JENKINS. 


London and Lancashire 
FIRE INS. CO. OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 











Head Office Statement, Jan. 1, 1879. 


Be III oka sc nccscunsveens $750,000 
SS Ee ee 1,709,976 
Liabilities,including reinsuranee 552,944 





Surplus, as to policy-holders.. $1,157,031 
U.S. Branch Statement, Jan. 1, 1880. 





0 RN ee ee eer 775,003 
Liabilities, including reinsurance.. 808,063 
PE tecacs aces secsn near $466 166, 939 
Income 7) $425,578 
E xpenditures for losses. .. $103, NAS 
Exp’ses of organizing, etc. 106,588 
- $212,437 
Income over expenditures...... $213.1 40 


JAMES YEREANCE, sg ag 
173 Broadway, N. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, - - No. 





119 Broadway. 





Fifty-Third Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the 
First day of 


JANUARY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL, - + $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 1,841,438 00 
Reserve tor Unpaid Losses, ‘248,764 81 
Net Surplus, - - - 1,320,785 30 


CASH ASSETS, - 86, 410,988 ea 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. U. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


OF PARIS, FRANCE. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, July Ist. 1879, 
Total Assets a 575,412 00 
Liabilities ..... ~ 250,852 08 09 


. $525,059 91 








U. 8. TKUSTEES IN ‘NEW YORK: LOUIS DE 


Surplus.. _ 


ComEAv, Ksq.,of Messrs. De Kham & Co., CHAS. 
KENAULD, Ksq., of Messrs. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Heq.,of Messrs. Coudert Bros. 
JULIEN LE CESNE, T. J. TEMPLE, 

rr a fecr” Bi eS  -% Middle States. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN FHE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1859.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASSETS........ --34,983.226 S81 
SURPLUS........... 872,484 06 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
Inited States Life Insurance Company 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS, 

After the premiums for three or mre years 
have been psid, upon receiving the required n. tice 
from the assured, the Comvany will continue the 
Pohe 2 force without further payments, for its 
FULL FACE, for sucha period as the ENIV'IRE 
REHSERVE wi!!l carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance #s provided 
for above, the full f ree of the Policy will be pata 
—no deduction beir g made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
swaees within three years after the origina! de- 

‘ault 








The new form of Endownent Poticy provides: 
Thatifthe ENTIRE R&SKRVE is a greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry ihe 
full amount of insurance tu the end of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shal! be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
atthe end of the term,thus guarantee ng to the 

7 — in every eveat the full value of his 


NO. ‘SURRENDER of the Policy is required 
only a notice from —= a on blanks 
fur’ ished by the Com 

AFTER THREE YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDIVIONS in regard to travel residence, 
occupstion and cause of death are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
Ft yt he FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
8ist December, 1879........-... 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879............... 1,671,981 91 


$3,699,066 58 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371, 048 3 49 





No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fir’ discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3lst December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the — 
same period........... $1,524, 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks ... 
oe secured by Stoc ks, and other- 
ba. Zancai 1,307,900 00 
Real °F state and claims due the 
Company, estimated at.. 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 
. i.) Serer reer . 





24,331 04 











$8,875,558 00 


500,000 00 
522,826 35 
231,455 16 







Total Amount of Assets..... $12,437,7% 9 51 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Phir of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer:ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof. or their legal representa- 

tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary uext, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y,. 


_——— 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpxUND W. CoRLizs, 
Joun ELviort, 
ALEXANDER V, BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GrorGe W. LANE, 
Roserr L. STUART, 
James G. DE Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILuiaM Bryce, 
WiiuiaM H. Foge, 
Peter V. Kine, 


J. D. Jones, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moorz, 
LEWIs CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MORGAN, 
Wm. STURGIS, 
ApoLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Josian O, Low, 
WriuiaM E. Dopae, 


RoyAL PHELPS, TxHos, B. CoppINGTon, 
THomas F. Younes, Horace K. THURBER, 
C. A. Hann, A, A. RAVEN, 


Joun D. HEWLETT, Wituiam DEGROOT, 
WittuaM H. Wess, Henry COLtins, 
CraRLes P. BurpETT, Joun L. RIKER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
WwW. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vtce-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. . 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: { New York, 100 Broadway. 





Continental Pretaete dia Court and Mon- 


’ a No. 
Buildings, = and No. 106 Broad. 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... 8a. 
Reserve tur losses, 4 auvigends, ete. 
Capita) (paid up in casb).......+++ 
Unearned Reserve puenteocnetes 
Net Supplus............. 


euat £& 2. T. HOPE, president. 








THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1879. 








AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1879.............c00c.cceeeeseeees $34,195,368 5 
Less Depreciation in Government "Bonds, and Appropriation to meet any depre- 
SE ST GIO iis 0 ove sc cnccvghehteceBbessescccccccespcsoecusbebenvcedes 206,545 7 
INCOME. $33,898,822 7 
PIII <<. cilia ae dienctmcape teen bene kevehess pene Abaeeneiihs $6,396,400 15 
Interest and Rents........ p.kbekBeseebswslaessscebecaeaadieathsetns 1,950,680 70 8,347,080 85 
$42,245,903 59 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..................-0+0. $2,439,331 97 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities...................... 2,326,422 12 
Discounted Endowments...............0......ccsccccececceeseevcce 223,117 00 
ey Cn ORY TR... ccscnnsvscssoseondésscsanesasabeie $4,988,871 09 
Dividend on Capital Dec RUEhANsbdieehiesasteatesnnee wakebedel 7,000 00 
CE cnccsccsche aebscccdsocescrescovesssooss 588,849 66 
PE af code. ckadeddstegbaceeh>sceaat’d : 100500R0000066 598,918 24 
State, County and City Taxes....... i 61, 266 98 $6,264,905 97 
Be Cones Se, Tecoma GE, BOD oc civ nce ccncnbaccc 000000006 66 bsccsboee $85, 980, a C 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages...............seeeeess seen sosesesecseess $10,475,062 90 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and — hased under fore- 
PL ic dnbkh este kasebhes ee 069,.046Reened) +056ue seek sagaces 8,204,796 02 
NE I ar re a eres 5,488,978 89 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and “Stocks authorized by the Laws of 
ee aes ee rere 6,696,039 53 
Loans secured by United States and State and Municipal Bonds, 
and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of New York. 3,673,700 00 
Cash on hand, iv banks and other depositories, on interest and in 
SURI MAINON MOURN. oi. oeins5cve a «0 5cesacascvcsscnsseseeees 1,215,194 58 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums....................+++- 227,225 7 
$35,980,997 62 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over Cost........ 2... 6.6 cece cece cece eens eneees 348,006 17 
ne DS I iv chenscacdckeness endensedeguedssesonctess 844,342 96 
Premiums due and in process of collection.................- iDecteccewanness 100,470 00 
Si cn, cap nncerdban Finbetohsentoadees. C5deRtecesesanueseubeds 593,025 00 
Wate! Angete. Dar, Bis MOVDs 0.20000p0sscccccsccscccovevencccescccsces csccece-egenes $37,366,841 75 
TOT! AL LIABILITIES, including legal Reserve for reinsurance of all oe 
Ds sh sacces cel. scc¥sebi buch soetebes tie6eGsneedbesudecdubbeecete teen 29,851,434 00 
a a ii ekiikisntasoinos Stnanvinese, bat Segbesobosisebeunenebaliaes $7. 515, 407 75 
Of which belongs (as computed) to Policies in — BD occa ccdtiscccsin 3,945,857 75 
ED iwitecankssecweaws - 8,569, 00 


Risks Assumed in 1879, $26,502,541.00. 
From the undivided surplus, reversionary dividends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on be American Experience Table, 
the legal standard of the State of New York. . W. PHILLIPS, } A 
van ace, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and ex- 
amined in detail, the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 
correct. BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, Special Committee of the Board of 

James M. HALstTep, HENRY S. TERBELL, gp ar app: inted Uct. 22, 1879, 


a examine the assets and ac- 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, ROBERT BLISS, counts at the chose of the year. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT anp EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners, 
E. W. Scort, Supt. of Agencies. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, Jobn D. Jones, John A. Stewart, Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
George D.- Morgan, Thomas A. Cummins, James M, Halsted, José F. Navarro, 
George T. Adee, Robert Bliss, Chauncey M. Depew, John J. McCook, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Daniel D. Lord, Benjamin Williamson, Stephen H. Phillips, 
Henry F. $ By aulding, Horace Porter, Henry M. Alexander, Samuel W. Torrey, 
William H. Fogg, Edward W. Lambert. William Walker, Sanuel Holmes, 
William A. Wheelcck, B. F. Randolph, Henry Day, Theodore Weston, 
Parker Handy, Alanson Trask, Joseph Seligman, Alexander P. Irvin, 
William G. Lambert, Jobn Sloane, E. Boudinot Colt, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Henry G. Marquand, Ashbbel Green, Thomas A. Biddle, Louis Fitzgerald, 
James W. Alexander, Henry V. Butler, George W. Carleton, William M. Bliss, 
Henry 8S. Terbell, George H. Stuart, George G. Kellogg, Charles G. Landon, 
Thomas 8. Young, ym. Whitewright, Jr., Samuel Borrowe, William Alexander. 


NIAGARA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
- OFFICE, - - - No. 201 BROADWAY, 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Sec’y. 





HIRE 








January 1st, 1879, January 1st, 1880. 


EN ee ee ee eerie oer $1,329,650 $1,351,777 
emeeeechhener 

Loss Claims, etc................. 51,455 42,382 

Re-insurance Reserve.......... . 323,183 291,753 

Capital Stock......... .............. by 500,000 500,000 

Se i ctckh vi esp en Noase wseeateusven 455,012 517.542 

$1,326,650 $1,351,777 


PETER NOTMAN, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. H. A. HOWE, President. 


Sunday-School Book Case 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


One HILL’S FOLDING BOOK CASE, made 
of well-seasoned Black Walnut. Length, 12 feet; 
height, 6 feet. When folded, occunies a space of 
only 2x3 feet. Will hold 600 volumes. Cost 
$100. NEVER BEEN USED. 


ALFRED MORRELL, 
380 Court St., Brooklyn, N.¥. 
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WINCHESTER’S 


COUGH CORDIAL. 


THE 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made, 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


IN CASES OF 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 
care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been incessantly 
experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An assertion which experience 
will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many ca3es as any other 
that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for 
every hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the. hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, gentle, 
soothing expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief even 
when every other means has be2n tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & 60., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
— | 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


; : Chickering 
ONDON 
Gaade PIANOS 


6% feet 1 same action and 
Insurance Company. GRANDS. malig of ore ag our LARGE 


The most popular style 

. wf Piano of the present day: 

7 and 7% octaves; new 

style of cases, at eae ACTION; im- 


proved Music Desks, &c. 


For the past 56 years the 

‘ STANDARD PIANO of the 

world; being copied not oniy 

in this country but by all the leading manufac 


turers of EKurvupe. 





LIVERPOOL & 





United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States......84,301,897.07 T0 BUYERS During the present con 
Total Liabilities, inciuding ” : ditions of Hrade, ai | 
Re-insurance............. - 2.430,505.86 | greatly reduced Prices. If you want a reall 

Surplus. ..................... 15871,291.21 | goud instrument, this is an opportunity seldom o 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2,600,583.34 | fered, us our Pianos are al! of the BES!’ workman- 
Expenditures, including ehipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musical 
errr rr err ee 1,971,219.83 | excellence. 
Own and other 
en inex 


J. €. PULSFORD, |SFCQND-HAN Own ang 


N. ¥. OFFICE, R ENT MANAGER, change for new instruments— put little used, at 
45 William St. prices from $200 to $300. GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 


PIANOS of Our 








ORGAN BEATTY PIANC 


EW URGANS 333 Stops, Bset Golden Tongue Reeds Boas e 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98, 

. Sew Pianos, $143 to $255. Oz Newspaper sent Free 

= re 5 Address Dan:el F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 

Our latest improved i i 

sawing machine cuts 

off a 2-foot log in 2 mon Bi A LADIES 
Wishing to purchase Hnu- 

men Hair Goods of any 


PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis, Fr 











can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. Gitzs, 741 W, Lake St., Chicago. IL 
A. H. FRANK, Buffalo, N,. Y., 
Proprietor Eastern and Middle States, 


CAUTION.—Any Sawing machine having a 
seat f r the operator, or treadies tor his feet. is an 
infringement n our patents, and weare prosecut- 
ing ail infringers, 80 BEWARE WHO you buy of. 


If you love rare flowers, choicest 
READER only. address EL LS BROs., 
Keene, N. H, It will astonish ana please. FREE, 














THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


HE TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be “ Tur 

LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 

ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to retain it by becom- 

ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time, by 

keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, 

appealing always to the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879~80.—Extraordinary Offers, 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with its friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpass- 
ing in liberality ad heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in calling 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPZDIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the Peopie, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containmg several thousand tepics not found in the original work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed, which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

For $12.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 
in cloth, and THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 5 ears. 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For 8$27.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOW LEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $26.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols, as above, and THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE 2 years, 

The books will in al. cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his expense, but with no charge for packing. Wesball begin cooans them in the 
order in whica subscriptions have been received on the Ist of January, 1880, when certainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall send thenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 


Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's expense for freight, or deliver in 
New York City free. Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Illustrated Dictionary, bound in 
sheep, Edition of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting:: 
$10 for A five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 

y . or 


$15 fora cngie five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY, or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, or 
$30 fora single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
For one dollar extra the Dictionary can: be sent by mailto any part of the United 


States. 
Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year..........006 se. $2 00 
Five Copies. 1 year, each............ 2 50 Five Copies, 1 year, each ............ 150 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each............. 200 Ten Copies, 1 year, each..... ..... - 100 


And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers. And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers. 


When the fact is considered that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. both in the quantity and the 
quality of its reading matter, is the equai of any ard the superior of most of the $3 and $4 
literary and religious papers, and that The SEMI-WEEKLY cootaius twice as much reading 
matter every week as THE WEEKLY, this recuction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of journalistic enterprise. 

Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order. or in Registered 


Letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 











$5 Rifle Air Pistol for $2. 


Unequalled for Parlor Amusement. 


Fires accurately as far as any pistol, makes no noise, cannot explode, 
can be loaded in quarter of a minute, will last for years with ordinary 
usage, no expense for ammunition. A full supply of darts, slugs, paper 
targets, &c., with each pistol. Can also be used as a Gun, being supplied 
with a skeleton shoulder rest. 

Will be sent for $2 apiece if money is sent with order, or $2.50 
C.0.D. subject to examination. , 

I have only 62 of these pistols left, and offer them at this low price so 
as to avoid carrying them over to next season, Order at once. 

Address— 

; ALFRED MORRELL, : 


380 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





To Preserve your Teeth 
UsE ONLY 


Delluc’s - 
Preparations 
e, Biscotine, 


Bap tn ton, |SDecialty for 30 Years! 







TRADE 
MARK. 










8.P. Hair Tonic 


WG o Toilet Waters, | FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 

& Sachets D'Tris, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

= Elixir of Calisaya, | #2" Pure and Reliable Fabrics Only: 

Samples and prices by mail on appiteation. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


“The Linen Store,” 
$45 Broadway, New York. 


Brac MOST PL 





Syrup, £c., £0. 





